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From a study of the wool trade in Britain and the 
increasing inadequacy of the supply of fine wool the 
work proceeds to the chartering in 1825 of the Van 
Diemen's Land Company. Its grant was to be out- 
side the settled areas and its powers confined to 
growing fine wool. Edward Curr, its colonial agent, 
found the colonists suspicious of absentee mono- 
polists and the Governor prepared to put on his 
instructions the interpretation least favourable to 
the Company. 


The regions of land grants were quite unsuited 
to raising fine woolled sheep, the surveyors had to 
contend with forested mountains and severe weather 
to find the few likely areas. Stock losses were heavy 
from weather, marsupial wolves and aborigines. 


In 1835 the opening of Port Phillip led the Com- 
pany to seek a transfer which was refused. 


Curr was dismissed in 1841 just before the boun- 
daries of lands were finally approved. His vigorous 
management was unable to overcome the natural 
and official obstacles but his pioneer work was very 
important for the later development of North-West 
Tasmania. 
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The Van Diemen’s Land Company was limited by 
its charter to land operations and also to a region 
of the island hitherto untouchcd. Its agents arrived 
to find the Governor and his officers prepared to 
give it the full rigour of the law and use every 
device to put upon its charter the interpretation 
least favourable to it. Curr reports frequently the 
rejoicing of the local landholders at every discom- 
fiture, as, for example, whcn his indentured ser- 
vants absconded and were employed and given legal 
protection by his rivals. 


Even if it had been permitted to select land in the 
Port Phillip region it is certain that it would still 
have been harassed by attacks both through official 
channels and by individual squatters. In support 
of this view that the Company was discreetly 
thwarted within the law by the Governors and the 
colonial oligarchy, one should study the official 
despatches concerning its mainland counterpart, the 
Australian Agricultural Company. In much more 
favourable circumstances it suffered the same rigour 
of colonial regulations. When the stress of the 
1842 crisis sharpened economic issues, we find Gipps 
writing to Lord Stanley of the extent to which 
colonial property was falling into the hands of 
absentee mortgagees (he had scen the same thing at 
first hand in the West Indies) and adding bluntly 
“ This colony has never derived, nor is lt llkely to 
derive, any advantage from companies formed in 
England, neither from the Australian Agricultural 
Company, the Bank of Australasia nor any other. 
I cannot but apprehend that the high pretensions 
of the recent companles which havc started into 
existence else where, and especially of thosc formed 
for the colonisation of New Zcaland, will end in 
disappolntment, if not in disaster." 


Thus the trial of strength was not merely between 
persons but between systems of colonisation and 
Curr was the agent of the obsolete one. The note- 
books Meston filled with extracts from correspon- 
dence show how Curr's advicc based on local know- 
ledge was repeatedly ignored by the Court of 
Directors or acted on when the eonditions on which 
it was based had changed. 


In its restriction to unsultable land lies the main 
reason for the failurc of the Company, but in the 
given conditions the covert opposition of colonial 
settlers and Governors was also inevitable. The 
remoteness of the locatlon and the unfavourable 
climate compelled Curr to branch out into rearing 
Stud stock instend of concentrating on large scalc 
wool production, and to resort to tcnant farming, 
but the policies decided in London and the impa- 
tience for dividends harassed him continually. It 
is a matter for regret that Meston has left us only 


a notebook record of these aspects, but his study 
of the location difficulties provides the essential 
bascs for future historians. 


As the Company was compelled to select land 
outside thc settled regions the choice of specific 
arcas depended very much on the reports of its 
surveyors. All of them were more or less recent 
arrivals in the island but also the region they were 
asked to survey was one of peculiar difficulty and 
the historian quickly comes up against discrepan- 
cies in the journals themselves when comparing 
them with contemporary and later maps. 


The problems posed by the explorcrs' records 
could be resolved only by an equal zeal and effort. 
In 1925 Mcston spent a weck on foot survcying the 
Surrey Hills, checking by map and compass the 
route taken in 1827 by Henry Hellyer, sccing the 
conditions of the first abortive attempts at sheep- 
farming there and discovering in a remote corner 
a remnant of the Company's herd of Kylocs. The 
record of Hellyer’s return journey through the 
forested gorges of the Arthur River is confused and 
Meston held that the privations and exhaustion 
which nearly cost the lives of his party had caused 
them to mistake rivers and othcr fcatures. He 
worked on the hypothesis that somewhcre in that 
still unexplored region thcre was a large tributary 
which Hellyer mistook for the main stream. 


The best maps avallable marked the region as 
unexplored. The river basin is densely forested and 
cut by decp, precipitous gorges. It is separated 
from the similar Pieman Rlvcr valley by a belt 
of high, heathy hills, which run to the West Coast. 
Few had penetrated the Arthur Valley or traversed 
it within living memory, In the summer of 1931 
Meston organised a small party, including Mr. D. 
Jones, a farmer who had in youth searched for 
mincrals on the fringes of thls forest. They crossed 
the Arthur River but torrential rain and the con- 
fusion of river gorges prevented any decisive dis- 
covery. The next summer he tricd agaln and in 
five days succeeded in forcing a passage, finding 
the suspccted tributary and following it to its 
headwaters. The hypothesis was untenable. 


The completed chapters of this work do not reveal 
the vast labour that was necessary before they could 
be written, a labour performed neccssarily in time 
borrowed from the scant leisure of a full and 
active life. A. L. Meston did nothing by halves. 
To test the accuracy and assess the worth of the 
written records it was neccessary to sec the lands 
occupied by the Company, judge from the contem- 
porary condition of its extensive grants the nature 
of the problems faced by its founders, to traverse 
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(perforce on foot) the roads and tracks opened by 
its surveyors and eheck the aecuraey and veraeity 
of its explorers by going over their routes with 
map and eompass. 


With indefatigable zeal and energy and a keenly 
Sceptieal mind he set himself the task of amassing 
the evidence of this field work and collating the 
text of the journals with this and with the official 
reports. Where other historians have been content 
to take at face value the pieturesque record left by 
Jorgenson, Meston, who had a vast and intimate 
knowledge of the topography, forests and climate, 
Was not merely eontent to brand some of his 
Claims as absurd. He folowed in detail ihe 
sequence of Jorgenson's journeys and proved in his 
own person that they were indeed absurd. 


Not always suceessfuly for he was often frus- 
trated by time and eireumstanee. In 1935, for 
example, he had only five days in whieh to travel 
to the West Coast and climb the remote Mt. Sun- 
day, He wished to verify by visual eheeking that 
Jorgenson's elaim to have seen Mt. Dundas from 
its summit was a palpable error. He elimbed the 
mountain but low eloud eut off the view and one 
Small point remained untested. Nevertheless, he 
gained at first hand the data neeessary to a full 
assessment of Jorgenson's narrative. This region 
has remained almost unused by men, mute evidence 
0f the sober aeeuraey of the representations made 
about it by Curr in his repeated pleas to the Gover- 
nor to be allowed to ehange the location of the 
Company's grant. 


No one ever vindieated as Meston did the sound- 
ness of R. H. Tawney's dietum that ' what his- 
torians need is fewer doeuments and stouter boots." 
It is necessary to insist that he was never merely 
the historian of the Company. He was also aggres- 
sively Tasmanian, with a eonsuming interest in 
Tasmanians past and present and not least among 
these our aboriginal predeeessors. He was the 
Scholar Gipsy whose zeal for knowledge as a power 
in human understanding had no bounds. The people 
eame first. His surveys brought him into working 
partnership with the people in the remotest, lone- 
liest parts of this refraetory island. He met on 
their own terms the prospeetors, shepherds and 
farmers in every remote valley and had a faeulty 
for enthusing them with his zeal for knowledge in 
a way whieh made them effeetive eolleagues. Over 
a period of about twenty years he worked on the 
Company's Tasmanian reeords, copying in neat 
seript from the inward and outward despatehes 
and surveyors' reports. He searehed in Tasmanian 
arehives for Government correspondence and 
reports, and, as often as time served, made field 
investigations on the Company's lands to elarify 
and amplify from buildings, roads and surviving 
Oral traditions the data of the reeords, but always 
studying the loeality as a whole He was fully 
aware of the wholeness of history—that no detail 
of the history of other settlers, of physieal environ- 
ment or of the eulture of the primitive Tasmanians, 
was to be negleeted in framing and illuminating 
the pieture of the Van Diemen's Land Company 
itself and its influence on the development of 
contemporary Tasmanian soeiety. 


His method was first to master the written reeord; 
then to take it along with him, along with maps 


= 


and compass, and to study the sites of the settle- 
ments, the visible remains of work done; to walk 
the roads taken by the Company's bulloek drays 
and follow the routes of the surveyors, eomparing 
their journals all the time with the reports based 
on them, reeording in notebooks on the spot the 
distance, terrain, vegetation and other relevant 
data. Always to them was added whatever loeal 
legend he eould diseover, in ease something therein 
might have survived by oral tradition whieh would 
illuminate some obscure detail. 


When he began this study most of the Company's 
properties had altered little sinee their beginnings. 
What eultivation there was still depended on bul- 
lock teams. Station hands were paid in rations 
and trapping rights. At Woolnorth wool was still 
loaded by driving bulloek drays into the bay where 
the steamers lay aground at low tide. The original 
buildings and bridges eould be seen. Where methods 
persist so do men, and in the oral traditions of 
families there were details to be found whieh 
enlightened the reports of managers and explorers. 


Such field-work is often negative; it eaneels out 
or discounts reeorded over-optimism. It may there- 
fore affeet the result in ways that are not apparent, 
for example, merely by preventing the historian 
from taking the doeuments at their faee value. 


Only such painstaking field-work could find evi- 
denee of the influence of the aboriginal hunting 
society on the pastoral phase of development. The 
grass lands whieh the Company's surveyors found 
were artificial, the produet of the annual burning 
of the serub by the aborigines over centuries of 
visits to their inland summer hunting grounds. 
The paths they pioneered to these became the eattle 
tracks of the Company. Had he lived to write it 
we should have been the richer for his knowledge of 
the negleeted influenee of the aborigines on many 
other forms of European activity. 


It is certain that, falling when it did, in the 
persistent, detailed, strenuous examination of the 
physical and soeial survivals of the early years of 
the Company, Meston has given us, even in its 
ineomplete form, an authentie pieture of the bases 
of Tasmanian development, 


His plan to tell the story of the Company's rela- 
tions with the aborigines would have grown out of 
his full and precise knowledge of the whole abori- 
ginal culture of the island. In December, 1927, and 
January, 1928, he made his first visit to Woolnorth, 
and in two days traversed the whole eoast-line of 
that region, returning with detailed notes of the 
Company's work there and also a heavy load of 
aboriginal implements for the valuable eolleetion 
now owned by the Melbourne Museum. In 1930 
he studied the earvings on the basalt roeks of 
Mersey Bluff, and in 1931 read a paper to the Royal 
Society of Tasmania deseribing them.  Seientists 
were seeptiealas to the origin. Some ascribed them 
to natural agents, others denied that they eould 
have been done by the extinet Tasmanians. 


The eontroversy led to a report, reaching Meston 
at fourth hand, of earvings seen on sandstone rocks 
near Woolnorth, His knowledge of that eoast, of 
the Company's reeords of numerous tribes in the 
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area and his zeal to establish the signifieanee of 
early Tasmanian eulture, made him eager to test 
the report. In Deeember, 1931, he revisited Wool- 
north. 


The manager, Mr. Wainwright, who had known 
the plaee from boyhood, had never heard of the 
earvings and deseribed the original source of the 
rumour as “ the biggest liar we ever had here." 


Meston spent one long hot day searehing many 
miles of the West Coast, and returned to eamp late 
at night with his confidenee mueh diminished. 
Next morning Mr. Wainwright came to report that 
his shepherds knew of the carvings and deseribed 
exaetly their loeation. 


This diseovery disturbed eonsiderably all previous 
eoneeptions of the level of Tasmanian eulture, and 
has led to many similar finds which elarify eon- 
siderably the relation of the Tasmanians to human 


history. It is hardiy open to question that without 
the man and his methods sueh a diseovery woul 
have been very long delayed. 


The Company's records have mueh information 
about the aborigines derived from artieulate and 
not unsympathetie observers, who, nevertheless. 
were instrumental in driving them out of a region 
where they had been previously unmolested. 


Meston alone eould have reeonstrueted this situa- 
tion. The records are still there but no one ean now 
find the people who amplified to him, from loea! 
legend, the details reeorded, and no one will have 
again the comprehensive knowledge of that region 
in its relation to the rest of the island as it was in 
that age of transition. 


K. M. DALLAS. 
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dation of the Van Diemen's Land Com- 
et ie closely bound up with the manufacture of 
Fooljens, the traditional staple industry of England. 
The Company was the direct outcome of the condi- 
“ons existing in that industry in the first quarter 
of the nincteenth century. Those conditions had 
their roots deep in the past and if we are to under- 
sland them at all we must look back to the preced- 
Ing centuries. 


^ time of the Normans the woollen manu- 
OMA protected by restrictive legislation and, 
as time went on, this fostering care was increased. 
The assize of wool under Edward III was intended 
to ensure a regular supply of wool for the English 
Manufacturer by checking the export of this pro- 
duct at low rates, thus giving him a preference: 
Edward IV laid down speclfic times when raw wool 
might be exported. This, however, was not suffi- 
tient and towards the close of Elizabeth s relgn 
an agitation sprang UP for the absolute prohibition 
of thc export of wool, Both James I and 
Charles I (© issued proclamations against this 
export. and the Restoration €) and Revolution Par- 
laments €) by legislation placed an embargo on it, 
Which continued throughout the next century and 
Was renewed as late as 1788 C). The object of these 
Measures was not merely to give English weavers 
2 preference but, by preventing industrial rivals 
from procuring a supply of English wool, to shut out 
Competition: for it was believed that English wool 
Was so superior to other wools as to be essential 
In certain branches of its manufacture. This policy, 
Which tended to lower the price of wool, was 
favoured by the manufacturers but aroused the 
fealousy of the landed interest. 


The production of wool received a setback when, 

the first year of Willlam and Mary, Parliament 
“couraged the growing of corn by a bounty (°). No 
ttempt was madc to incrcase the production of 
Wool by this means since, doubtless, the cffects of 
the enclosure movement of the sixteenth century 
Were still too fresh in the public memory and legis- 
lation for this purpose would have aroused wide- 
Spread opposition. 


— 


By 
A. L. MESTON 


(Manuscript received 28th March, 1958) 
Published June, 


1958. 


As the wearing of wool was almost universal, the 
demand for woollen goods was increased by the 
clothing needs of the rapidly growing population 
in the closing ycars of the eighteenth century. But 
this population had to be fed and there was an 
increasing demand for the sheep as mutton. This 
demand led to an improvement in the breed of 
English sheep in which it was more the object to 
obtain a greater weight of carcase than to improve 
or preserve the quality of wool. Under the influence 
of this, English wool deteriorated, for “the heavier 
the carcase the coarser the fieece ” ("). Indeed, 
Alexander Williams writing in 1800 laid it down as 
a maxim that ‘so long as Englishmen are fond of 
fat mutton they must not expect to grow fine 
wool” (*). By the close of the eighteenth century 
English wool was far coarser than in earlier tlmes: 
In 1557 an Italian wrote “ the wool is so fine that 
the Spanish wools cannot be compared with it” (*) 
but, in 1802, the English manufacturer imported five 
and a half million pounds from Spain to make the 
finer cloths, indisputable evidence of the deteriora- 
tion. 


The increased demand, and the falling away of 
the local supply owing to the deterioration of the 
fleece, caused a rapid rise in the price of wool. 
Long wool quoted at fourpence per pound in 1780 
was, in 1791, sevenpencc three-farthlngs: short 
wool, fourpence three-farthings in 1780, was nine- 
pence in 1791 (D. In 1795 there was such a shortage 
as to amount almost to a famine and the price 
again rose. 


Jealously watched by the woollen manufacturers, 
the cotton industry steadily developed in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, but it was not a 
serious competitor until Arkwright invented roller 
spinning (the water twist) in 1769 and Crompton 
developed the mule in 1779. These inventions were 
at once applied to the spinning of cotton and the 
trade went ahead by leaps and bounds. The possi- 
bility of an enormous and indefinite expansion was 
now revealed. In Lancashire cotton replaced wool. 
“From the year 1770 to 1788," writes Radcliffc, “a 
complete change had gradually been effected in the 
spinning of yarns—that of wool disappearing alto- 
gether, and that of linen was also nearly gone— 
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cotton, cotton, cotton was become the universal 
material for employment, the hand wheels with 
the exceptlon of one establishment were all thrown 
into lumber rooms, the yarn was spun on common 
jennies, the carding for al numbers up to 
forty hanks in the pound was done on carding 
engines "("). 


As cotton goods were only one-eighth of the pricc 
of woollen articles the serious nature of the compe- 
tition can be readily judged. Moreover, there was 
no limit to the supply of raw material, the Southern 
States in America and the East offcring an unlim- 
ited source of supply. The rapid increase in the 
manufacture of cotton goods may best be gauged 
by the imports of raw cotton: in 1785 cighteen 
million pounds were imported, in 1800 fifty-six mll- 
lion pounds ("), 


With the woollen industry it was far different. 
The jealous protection for centuries by Acts of Par- 
liament had robbed the trade of initiative, with the 
result that from the time of Elizabeth I., scarcely 
an improvement had been made in the process of 
Manufacture. In spite of the increasing population 
the industry was practically at a standstill and 
afforced a striking contrast with that of cotton. 
To apply the new mechanical inventions to lts 
manufacture would not solve the problem for the 
supply of wool, unlike that of cotton, was strictly 
limited and expensive machines, if installed, must 
lie idle a great part of the time. The manufacturer 
had long required the long staple merino wool of 
Spain for some of the fine cloths, but the main 
supply of wool was the English clip. The rise in 
the price of the local wool, the inadequacy of the 
supply to meet the demand, and its deterioration 
in quality drove the manufacturcr more and more 
to seek sources of supply of raw material abroad. 
This demand for fine wool was accentuated by a 
change in fashions. Customers were demanding 
finer and finer cloths and for these the coarser 
English wools were unsuitable. From Spain the 
manufacturer turned to Saxony where wool-growers 
were specialising in producing the finest wool. In 
1800, only 8,609,000 tbs. of foreign wool (mainly 
Spanish) were imported, of whlch 412,394 lbs. were 
from Germany: but in 1814 the German amount 
had risen to 3,432,465 lbs., and in 1825 to 28,799,661 
lbs. Importation from Spain had dropped but it 
was still approximately five times the amount ex- 
ported from Germany in 1800. These figures afford 
striking evidence of the growing dependence of Eng- 
land on foreign wools (°). 


It must be remembered that machine productlon 
did not supplant hand- weaving in the woollen indus- 
try until after 1825. 


This dependence upon forelgn supplies was the 
cause of great anxiety, not only to the manufac- 
turers who saw their supplles would be seriously 
threatened by the advent of a foreign war (“), but 
also to many patriotic Englishmen. Merinos were 
imported from Spaln and an attempt was made to 
improve the breed of English sheep; George III., Sir 
Joseph Banks, Lord Weston and Mr. J. K. Trim- 
mers being especially active in furthcring the 
Scheme. It was on the grounds of relieving Eng- 
land from its dependence on foreign nations for 
wool that John Macarthur, in 1804, based his 


request to Earl Camden for an extensive grant o 
land in New South Wales. Many advocated tht 
repcal of the export embargo, arguing that permis 
sion to export would raise the price of wool am 
thus induce landed men to increase the supply (^ 
This was strenuously opposed by the manufacturers: 
who had long enjoyed the monopoly of the hom 
supply and wished to retain it. "The influx 
superior wool depressed the price of the home p 
duct to such an extent that agriculturists, disa 
pointed in their cfforts to produce wool cqual to thé 
Spanish and Saxon wool In fineness, demanded thé 
Parliament tax all Imported wool. In 1819 this wa 
done and a duty of 6d. per lb. was imposed on foreign 
wool. All this tended to increase the price of the 
finished article and enabled cotton goods to £ 
a greater share of the market. As early as 1803 we 
find the clothiers lamenting that, owing to the 
scarcity and advanced price of Spanish wool, larg 
or.ers of fine cloths had for some years been fre 
quently rejected. The exorbltant price of the rai 
material and the contingent expenses of the trade 
made lt almost impossible for them to supply the 
continental markets with any profit to them 
selves (''). 


The introduction of machinery into the cotto 
industry had reduced the price of manufactur 
goods two hundred per cent, although the pri 
of the raw matcrial had advanced. Experiment 
had proved that the same machinery was applit- 
able to the woollen industry and, if applied, “ the 
British manufacturers would be enabled so W 
reduce the pricc of woollen cloths and would secuti 
throughout the world the most complete monopdl - 
that any people ever possessed " ("), But the 
limited supply of raw material was the greatest 
obstacle. Macarthur visited England in 1804 al 
applied to the Sccretary of State for thc Coloni 
for a large grant of land in New South Wales t 
produce fine wool. He was convinced that thé 
mother country might in a few years obtain from 
New South Wales all the fine wool it would 
require (^) and at a price much lower than wë 
belng paid for Spanish wool. New South Wales 
in short, offered boundless possibilities for the wool 
len industry. He proposed to found a company ii 
England with a capital of £10,000 for producing fint 
wool in New South Wales. The Government was t 
assist by granting one million acres. Woollen mant- 
facturers throughout England, alarmed for theif 
supply of fine wool, "lt being mostly drawn at thi 
time from a country influenced, if not dependent 
on France "'""), were Interested in his project. Fro! 
all parts of the country memorials were presente 
urging the Government to give every encouragemen! 
to the undertaking. He failed to obtain the use 0 
English capital, but public interest was aroused. 
After examination by the Committee of the Priv 
Council for Trade and Plantations, he receive 
grant of 5.000 acres of land in New South Wale 
for his purpose("). He then purchased seven merino 
rams and two ewes at a sale of the King's su 
sheep and, having obtained permission from th 
Government to take them out of the count 
returned to Australla. 


Macarthur was highly sanguine of his expe 
tations and predictions. In twenty years 
estimated there would be five million sheep ds 
New South Wales and, calculating two poun 
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and a half of clean washed wool to caeh 
| Sheep they would produce almost twiee as 
| much wool as England purehased from Spain, at 
an annual expense of one million elght hundred 
thousand pounds C^. This was not to bc. The 
freat fioods of 1806, 1809 and 1817, and the serious 
dreughts of 1813, 1814 and 1815 played sad havoe 
With the flocks, and it was not until 1818 that “a 
tonsiderable quantity of wool was on its way from 
"New South Wales" C». Compared with the im- 
Ports from foreign sourees, however, this was in 
Teality but a small amount. Two years later, when 
180,000 Ibs. of wool reaehed England from Australla, 
Germany sent over five million lbs. and Spain 
three and a half million (^). 


Of this foreign elip the English manufacturer 
had no monopoly and English wool-buyers had to 
face serious Freneh competition, for under Napoleon 
the Freneh woollen industry had madc considerable 
progress. If the British woollen industry was to 
Survive, foreign wool was essential. Cloths manu- 
faetured partly and altogether of foreign wools were 
rapidly driving eloth made only of English wool 
from the market, until, by 1824, cloth made of Eng- 
lish woo would not sell in eompetition with that 
made of foreign wool (^5. 


Then, too, further development in eloth manu- 
fieture was hampered by the limited supply of 
materials. The Introduetion of machinery would 
theapen the manufaetured artiele and enable It 
to eompete with eotton goods but there was not 
sufficient material to keep the machines at work. 
It was imperative to find new sourees of supply. 


In 1819 Wentworth published “A Statistical, 
Historical, and Political Deseription of the Colony 
of New South Wales." 'There was a ready sale for 
the book and it ran into three editions in five years. 
Publie attention Was again focussed on the colony 
and Maearthur's plan of 1804 was revived in 1820, 
When a proposal was made to Governor Maequarie 
"for the establishment of a joint stoek Company 
in New South Wales for the growth and production 
of fine wool” (*). 


The advantages offered by Van Diemen's Land for 
" produelng fine wool were stressed when James 
Dixon, of the ship Skelton, published his narrative 
in 1822 (7). “ The eountry is peeuliarly adapted for 
Sheep," he wrotc, "and that animal thrives well 
and inereases astonishingly Taking its 
climate into consideration, it is mueh superior to 
Australia where the burning heats in summer dry up 
everything.” He advoeated a joint stoek eompany 
assoclated for agrieultural purposes “ provided the 
Government would give a grant of land commensu- 
Tate with the eapital," and in this way " large wool 
establishments might be formed which would super- 
sede the nceesslty of importing from Saxony and 
Spain." 


The idea of a joint stock company was to be 
recommended by another and more powerful agent. 
Early in 1823 Commissioner J. T. Bigge published 
his third report and one of the recommendations 
made, based on John Maearthur' work and thc 
results obtaincd by him, was that “settlers posses- 
Sing capital and a real intention of pursuing the 
Same bencfieial eourse of industry " should reeeive 
grants of land in New South Wales “in proportion 
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to the number of eonviets they engaged to employ 
and to the numbers of sheep and eattle they took 
with them " €», In the growth of fine wool he saw 
* the prineipal if not the only source of produetive 
industry within the colony from whlch the scttlers 
eould derive the means of repaying the advances 
made to them from the mother eountry, or supply- 
T their own demands for artieles of foreign manu- 
aeture ”. 


These suggestions soon attraeted a group of Eng- 
lish eapitalists. In April, 1824, a meeting was held 
in London in the office of John Maearthur Junior 
and it was resolved to form the Australian Agricul- 
tural Company to follow agrieultural and pastoral 
pursuits on the lines laid down in Bigge's report, 
with the produetlon of fine merino wool as an 
article of export to Great Britain as the primary 
object 00. The Colonial Office was at once 
approaehed and arrangements were diseussed. 
Finally, on the 22nd of May, 1824, the proposals 
were submitted to Earl Bathurst in writing and the 
formation of the Company was approved. A grant 
of land of one million acres was made and no rival 
ineorporated or joint stock eompany with similar 
objeets eould be established in New South Wales 
for twenty years. 


Attention had been dlrected to the latent possi- 
bilities of Van Diemen's Land, not only by Dixon's 
narrative, but also by the glowing pieture issued by 
Godwin in his Emigrants' Gulde (^) and by Deputy 
Survcyor Evans' aeeount of its fertility and rapidly 
inereasing wealth (™). In eonsequenee, a meeting 
was held on 12th of May, 1824, to diseuss proposals 
for establishing a jolnt stoek eompany to obtain a 
grant of land in Van Diemen's Land, the objeet of 
the eompany being the produetion of Merino and 
Saxon sheep on an extensive scale. After “very 
mature deliberation " and prolonged diseussion with 
John Ingle, who had lived for 15 years in Van 
Diemen's Land and had amassed a fortune there, 
it was unanimously resolved to approaeh the Gov- 
ernment for a grant of half a million aeres for 
the purposc. 


The proponents, eleven in all, were elosely eon- 
nected with the woollen industry of the West of 
England and, sinee 1819, had been assoeiated in 
agitating for a repeal of the tax on foreign wool. 
Three of them were Members of Parliament; John 
Pearse represented the borough of Devizes, Wilt- 
shire, Joseph Cripps that of Cireneestcr, Glouces- 
tershire, and Matthias Attwood that of Callington, 
Cornwall. In addition, Pearse was one of the diree- 
tors of the Bank of England and was extensively 
eoncerned in army elothing and the eloth trade. 


Of the other eight, John Maitland had repre- 
sented the borough of Chippenham, Wiltshire, in 
the last Parliament and for more than forty years 
had bcen chairman of the wool and woollen trade 
in London; Joseph Bond was his partner; James 
Bisehoff was a London merehant cxtensively 
engaged In exporting woollen goods abroad; Henry 
Hughes was a faetor of Blackwell Hall, London; 
Edward Phillips resided at Melksham, Wiltshire and 
was ehairman of the woollen trade of his eounty; 
John Saunders was a woollen manufacturer of Brad- 
ford, Wiltshire; and John Jaeob and W. M. Everett 
were London wool merehants. 
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The counties of Gloucester, Wiltshire and Somer- 
set produced the finest English wools and the manu- 
facture of fine cloth had long been established 
there. The manufacturers sent their goods to Black- 
well Hall factors in London who distributed them 
throughout the United Kingdom. Some of the 
Blackwell Hall factors had also established woollen 
factories in the West of England. This district 
was well served by Bristol, which in the opening 
years of the nineteenth century still ranked as the 
Second seaport in Great Britain. But the coarsenlng 
of English wool spread even to the West of England 
and by 1816 Wiltshirc was thc only county that had 
kept the quality from deteriorating 0). Side by 
side with this deterioration went a changc in public 
taste, consumcrs everywhere demanding a finer 
cloth and, to produce it, fine wools had to be im- 
ported from abroad, as was shown earlicr. The 
merchants of Bristol trading with Spain and Portu- 
gal brought back fine wools from that peninsula 
and thus maintained the manufacture of fine cloth 
in the West of England. 


But in 1823 the position had changed. German 
Wools wcre superior to those of Spain and, in con- 
Scquence, were better adapted for the fincst cloth. 
Hull was a more convenient port than Bristol for 
trade with Germany and the rise of the port of 
Liverpool gave to the northern counties increased 
advantages of communication. Before long, from its 
advantageous situation, it was capturing much of 
the American trade carried on from Bristol. Leeds 
now became an important centre for the manufac- 
ture of the finest cloth. The manufacturers of the 
West of England and the London factors saw their 
trade slipping away and turned to Van Diemen's 
Land, where thcy confidently expected to produce 
wool superior in quality to that of all other coun- 
tries C^ in the hope of maintaining their suprem- 
acy. From those best qualifled to judge, they had 
learnt that the climate was in the hlghest degree 
favourable to sheep and that the wool was “not 
only capable of all the mclioration and improve- 
ment which it was found to attain in Europe, but 
possessed some of the qualities most essential to 
the woollen manufacturers in a degree superior 
even to the choicest fleeces of Spain and Ger- 
many “ (7). Because of its superior softness, Aus- 
tralian and Van Diemen's Land wool was better 
adapted than German wool for the manufacture 
of the finest cloth. Moreover, wool could be brought 
from Sydney or Hobart Town at a less expense 
per lb. than from Vienna or Leipsic (?). 


Germany offered a striking example of what could 
be donc in a country adapted for wool-growing. 
In 1765 a few merino sheep were introduced from 
Spain and, by judicious management, so grcat was 
the consequent improvement of the local breeds 
that, by 1823, Germany supplied England with the 
bulk of her fine wool, exporting thence more than 
twenty-five million pounds. Van Diemen's Land 
had already proved itself; for the wool exported, 
though small in quantlty, possessed a softness of 
texture and length of staple admirably adapted for 
the manufacture of the finer worsted fabrics. 


A sub-committee waited upon Horton, who gave 
it as his unofficial opinion that the Government 
would raise no objection to such a grant on condi- 
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tions similar to those just agreed upon with the 
Australian Company; but, as the land in Van Die- 
men's Land was valued at a higher rate than that 
in New South Wales, therc would in all probability 
be a difference in pricc. He also told them that he 
felt 1t his duty to inform the Australian Company 
of the application (*). 


Confident that there would be no official opposi- 
tion to the grant, the promoters appointed John 
Pearse as President, Joseph Cripps as Vice-Presi- 
dent, agreed on 24 directors, appolnted eight, and 
named a directors fee. Two days later Cripps 
threw a bombshell when he stated that he had 
learned from Scott, a V.D.L. settler, that Ingles 
information was quite inaccurate. Further conver- 
sations with Ingle and John Marsh (a prominent 
woolbroker of London who handled V.D.L. wool) 
reassured them, howevcr, and on 22nd of May, 1824, 
acting on the adviec of Horton, they applied for 8 
grant of 500,000 acres in Van Diemen's Land “ upon 
the samc terms which we understand are to accom- 
pany the grant which is now being made to the 
Australian Company " (”). 


Bathurst agreed to receive the promoters on 5th 
June and discuss their plan. Pearse advised his 
companions of the principal objections that would 
be raised and it was decided that Marsh and Ingle 
should be present. Much to the surprise of all, 
Bathurst was not so favourably inclined as he 
had been, but it was not until later that Pearse 
learnt that this was in great measure owing to 
intrigue by the Australian Association. 


The frcnzied speculation of the time and the 
campaign of the Australian Company made Bath- 
urst cautious and he couid not be convinced, The 
deputation withdrew to combat three main objec- 
tions, viz., that two large bodies going into the 
market to buy sheep would so cnhance the price 
that both wouid be materially injured; that if fine 
wool sheep were exportcd the wool would deteri- 
orate; and that thcre was insullicient unlocated 
land in the colony for the grant, without intcrfering 
with the present settlers. 


No time was iost in obtalning the necessary 
cvidence. John Marsh showed that thcre was à 
gradual improvement in the wool (*). John Ingle 
reaffirmed what he had alrcady told them, that 
there was an abundance of unlocated land, the 
possession of which would not interfere with free 
settlers. He advised them to ask for thelr grant 
to be given in thc northern half of the island and 
two-thirds of it east of the Western Tiers. John 
Briggs, who made his first acquaintance with the 
island In 1819 as captain of the convict transport 
Admiral Cockburn, confirmed Ingle's statement. 
As Briggs possessed a considerable estate in the 
island and owned large flocks of shcep, he was able 
to teli them of the marked improvement in the 
fineness of thc wool within the space of a few 
years C0. 


In addition, Pearsc exerted his personal influence 
and before long was able to report that Bathurst 
appeared to have shed his principal objectlons and 
wished them to makc a formal request in writ- 
ing 0), On the 13th July they forwarded the 
evidence they had obtained of the suitability of the 
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island, quoted official reports made to Parliament, 
and applied for a grant of 500,000 aeres “ for the 
purpose of breeding from the best flocks which can 
be seleeted in Europe." They stated that they con- 
fidently expeeted a very large quantity of wool 
would be speedily produeed and asked that the 
grant be made between 147^ and 148" 20' East 
Longitude and 41° and 42° 35 South Latitude in 
five different allotments “as the wool is consider- 
ably improved by the frequent change of pasture 
and as the quality depends in a great measure upon 
the nature of the land" ("). In particular, they 
desired their grant “on the east slde of the island 
between the hills and the sea to the West and 
North of Oyster Bay" €), where there were no 
located lands and therefore eould bc no inter- 
ference with any of the settlers, a eondition on 
which, as we have secn, Bathurst Insisted. 


The cvidence produced was not sufficient to 
resolve the doubts in official quarters (") and, in 
spitc of frequent interviews with Bathurst and 
Horton, Pearse could not convince them, for per- 
sons were eontinually eoming to the Colonlal Office 
and stating that there was not sufficient land in 
fhe island. At the end of the year Horton told him 
that he wished the promoters to meet Lt. Colonel 
Sorell who, having relinquished the government of 
Van Diemen's Land, had just reached England (*). 
Sorell's statements were quite different from those 
of Ingle and Briggs and confirmed Bathurst’s 
doubts. He declared that all the good land had 
been granted away and that two-thirds of the island 
was barren rock, although he said he had little 
or no knowledge of the north-western district (*). 
lt was now necessary to satisfy Bathurst that Sorell 
was mistaken and it was resolved to write to all 
who might be able to give them reliable information. 


At this moment Fortune smiled on them. A 
small book on Van Diemen’s Land had just come 
from the Press (") and what the promoters read 
in it gladdened thelr hearts. * Van Diemen's Land 
is blessed with a salubrity of climate which no 
country can surpass and which is found to be 
peculiarly favourable to the rearing of sheep . . . 
In the floeks of Van Diemcn’s Land its true rlehes 
wlll always bc found to eonsist, The author, 
Edward Curr, had lived in Van Diemen's Land for 
more than three ycars as a merchant, had travelled 
through most parts of the settled distrlcts and had 
acquired a eompetent knowledge of the general 
interests of the colony. He also owned a large 
estate at the Cross Marsh (°), fronting on the River 
Jordan. As they knew nothing of Curr they 
approached Sorell for information. He spoke in 
the highest terms of Curr's integrity, of the estima- 
tion In whieh he was held by all the reputable 
colonists, of hls knowledge of actual conditlons and 
of thc aceuraey and reliability of his faets (). 


At onee they applied to Curr for information. 
This he readily gave. He told them that, in the 
Part of the island where they desired their grant, 
lhere were several extensive traets of good country, 
not difficult of acecss, well-watcred and of which no 
Breat part had been located. Of the western side 
of the island he eould tell them little, for it was 
almost entirely unexplored, but he thought it highly 
Improbable that so extensive an area should possess 
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no good land. He spoke with enthusiasm of the 
opportunities awaiting a judicious use of eapital 
and showed his belief in the posslbilities of the 
projeet by joining their ranks. His intlmate know- 
ledge of the colony and his boundless energy made 
him so useful that within two months he was 
appointed seeretary pro tempore (*). 


At the end of December Pearse wrote Horton 
that, from their enqulrles, they could show “that 
an infinitely greater quantity of land than is wanted 
will be easily found adapted for our purposc, dis- 
tinet and wide from the present loeated lands " (*). 
Bathurst, in the meantime, asked Sorell for a memo- 
randum “ upon the detached and unlocated parts of 
Van Diemen's Land and the openings therein for 
an extensive grant". The latter stated that only in 
the north-east and north-west quarters were there 
extenslve and unoccupied areas, but that he had a 
poor opinion of the suitabllity of the north-east. 
“From Port Sorell to Circular Head," his memoran- 
dum eoneludes, * would be the most sultable tract 
for an extensive alienation of land. 'To whatever 
extent the quality of the country might admit of a 
large grant being carried back from the sea (upon 
which of eourse would depend the measurement 
along the coast), even wcre the interior to be 
found so unpromising as to narrow the location 
materially, the space from Port Sorell to Cireular 
Head would afford all that could be required ” (*5. 
But he warned Horton that he eonsidered the island 
contained a greater proportion of inferior land than 
any eountry of the same extent and that its moun- 
tainous charaeter made it unlikely that there would 
be many large or eontinuous tracts of good or use- 
ful land (“). There were, however, good prospects 
of fine wool and the island offered a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the use of capital in pursuing the black- 
whalc fishery, in opening up the iron deposits at 
Port Dalrymple, in exploiting the abundant beds 
of limestone, in shipbuilding and in carrying out 
distilling, brewing, and tanning, No country eould 
bc supcrior for grain. Wheat was the chief export, 
not only to Sydney, but to Rio de Janeiro and the 
Isle of France. The crop had never been known to 
fail and the inseets which attaeked wheat in New 
South Wales, both in stack and granary, never 
appeared. Potatoes, which were exported in large 
quantlties to Sydney. offered great possibilities (5, 


Early in February the direetors renewed their 
application, sending evidence of unloeated land suit- 
able for thelr purpose, the result of thelr recent 
enquiries, and asked for a grant of 500,000 acres 
or sueh a quantity as Bathurst thought fit. 'They 
were ready to subserlbe a capital of one million 
sterling and. in addition to growing fine wool, they 
suggested using some of their eapital to develop 
the coal and iron mines which they had learned 
the island possessed. ^ We are not proposing," 
they wrote, *to enter upon this undertaklng with 
temporary or speculative view, but with the sole 
intention of earrying the measure into effect wlth 
a liberal spirit " (^. Time had wrought some 
changes since the last application in the preceding 
July. Not only had the scope of operations been 
enlarged but the proposal had aroused mueh interest 
In the city and a number of eapitalists seeking a 
good investment had joined the ranks of the men 
connected with the woollen industry of the West 
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of England.  Twenty-four signatures were now 
affixcd to the application. 


Sorell's support of the project, and his statement 
that he eonsidercd the proposed company would 
find sufficient land for its purposc west of Port 
Sorell, convineed Bathurst, in whose estimation he 
stood high. The applicants were, therefore, asked 
to send a deputation to discuss the matter at the 
Colonial Office. Satisfied of their bona fidcs, Bath- 
urst informed them of his readiness to promote 
their design and asked them to lay bcfore him a 
fuller statement of the objects which the Company 
desired to accomplish and of the powers which it 
solicited from the Government to carry these objects 
into effect. 


In his dealings with the Company Bathurst, on alt 
occasions, showed himself devoted to the public 
interest. He fully realised the value of eapital to a 
young and growing community and saw in the Com- 
pany a means of conferring great benefits upon it, 
but he knew that small private settlers and loeal 
merchants might be injured by the prescnce of so 
Powerful an organlsation. In eonsequence he made 
it quite clear that the grant must be remote from 
the settled distriets and offered them the unexplored 
region lying west of Port Sorell hoping, thereby, 
to open up for settlement an undeveloped territory 
at little cost to the public. In consequence of the 
limited size of the island only 250,000 acres would 
be granted. His concern for the public interest is 
again shown in the pledge hc cxtraeted from the 
applicants, “that the shares should not become a 
marketable or speculative property until the char- 
ter should be obtained (“}. 


The year of 1825 was onc of frenzied speculation 
terminating in a crisis comparable with the burst- 
ing of the South Sea Bubble. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of pounds were invested by credulous specu- 
lators in the maddest sehemes. No project was too 
wildly improbable, not even that of inventing per- 
petual motion, or of sending Scoteh milkmaids to 
milk the wild cattle of Buenos Aires. The Ministry 
of the day, whieh included Huskisson, Canning, and 
Liverpool, openly deprecatcd the unreasoning spee- 
ulation and vainly pointed out the eonsequenees. 
By March, 1825, the price of shares had reached 
such a height that a crash was inevitable. Bath- 
urst knew full well that the growth of Interest In 
the Van Dicmen's Land Company was in part a 
result of this speculative activity and the pledge 
demanded, which the Company honoured both in 
letter and in spirlt, was part of his endeavour to 
repress the mania for share dealing, and to stem 
the flood. 


Foiled in their first attempt to prevent thc estab- 
lishment of the Company by raising offielal doubts 
of the existence in the island of a sufficient quantity 
of sultable unloeated land, the “ Australians " 
immediately planned to obtain an injunction to 
restrain the Van Dieman's Land Company from 
purchasing sheep In Europe for fivc or six years on 
the ground that thc compctition between the two 
would materially raise the priee. The secrct was not 
well kept and Pearse, who learnt of it the day before 
the “ Australlans " approached the Government, at 
once wrote to Horton protesting against the unfair- 
ness of the proposal and showing thc Invalidlty of 


the argument. “ They cannot send more than 1000 
annually, reckoning 300 a vessel,” he wrote, “and 
they would not take up vessels solely for sheep, but. 
supposing the extent of their purehase would be 
3000, and they were to send out vessels answerable 
to this numbcr, their purchase would produce the 
same effect in the market in Germany as the pur- 
chase of three sheep would in Smithfield” (^*). 
The Van Diemen's Land Company would agree not 
to purchase sheep for a year, but the " Australians,” 
for their part, should agree to obtain all the sheep 
they needed in that time so that they might not 
intcrfere with the Van Diemen’s Land Company 
when lt went into the markct. As an alternative 
he suggested that thcy went to different districts 
for their sheep: ” Let them choose Germany exclu- 
sively and we will go to Spain, or let them ehoose 
Spain and we will go to Germany, and settle it 
in the same manner that Abraham and Lot man- 
aged their eoneern under similar cireumstances (°°). 


Bathurst summoned the leaders of both groups 
and exhorted them to scttic the business by mutual 
arrangement in a falr and reasonable manner. If 
no agreement could be reached he would deeide 
between them. The Van Dieinen’s Land Company, 
fearing that thc more powerful Interests behind the 
Australian Company might sway the Government, 
trod warily. The ' Australians," asked what they 
wished, submitted two proposals. The Van Die- 
men's Land Company was to pledge itself neither to 
buy sheep in New South Wales or any sheep im- 
ported from there into Van Diemen's Land, openly 
or colluslvely, directly or indirectly, for twelve 
ycars, nor to buy shcep in the markcts of Europe 
during the years 1825, 1826 and 1827 (*). 


The Island Company aecepted the first proposal, 
although 1t pointed out that such a restriction might 
provc injurious to other intcrests both in New South 
Walcs and Van Diemcn's Land. The second they 
rejected as unreasonable and unjust, declaring that 
it mcant the Australian Company would have a 
monopoly of thc markets for sheep In thc whole of 
Europe for threc years and for no better rcason 
than that the price of sheep might, by the eompe- 
titlon of anothcr buyer, bc raised In the European 
market. Since, by a moderate computation, thc 
sheep of Europe numbered 100,000,000, it was absurd 
to think that purchases made in any one year by two 
companies for the purpose of exportation to the 
other sidc of the world could have any effect on the 
market priee. The great distance alone placed a 
check on the number that eould be shipped. More- 
over, the Van Diemcn’s Land Company failed to 
sec how such restriction squared ‘ with the acknow- 
ledged principles of free trade so ably advocated by 
many of the lcading members of thc Australian 
Company." As such a proposition would paralyse 
the proccedings of the Company, lt eould never be 
accepted (^). 


Pereeiving that thc “ Australians" would not 
budge from the positlon they had taken up, Pearse 
sent a copy of the ncgotiations to Bathurst declar- 
ing that his Company had donc everything possible 
to reach an agrcemcnt and asking him to settle 
the dispute C». This hc was unwilling to do except 
as a last resource. 


As a way out of thc impasse Pearse suggested, Ùn 
conversation with Horton, that the Van Diemens 
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nd Company be allowed purchase 5000 sheep 

mediatcly, and no more for some years. Later 

the same day hc learnt that his Company had 

n offercd 5000 Spanish sheep and a greater num- 
êr from Germany without any incrcase on the price 
1 1824. Hc at once wrote to Bathurst telling him of 
‘his and suggested that his Company at once pur- 
thase 2000 of the sheep under offer (to reach an 
?recement they were prepared to limit the number 

1000) and no more for thc space of two years. 
British shecp, however, with the cxception of thosc 
of Merino breed, wcre to be available for purchase 
at will (7). 


German or Spanish sheep were essential if finc 
#00] was to be produced and the Company could 
OL afford to forego purchasing sheep for three 
ars as the Australian Company demanded. In 
their endeavour to counter the opposition, the direc- 
Wrs left no stone unturned. Four colonists with 
Permanent interests in Van Diemen’s Land, but 
€mporarily in England, were now brought forward 
Nd a memorial presented to Bathurst petitioning 
@ainst the restrictions dcmanded by the Australian 
Company on the ground that they would be highly 
Mjurious to the colony (^^. 


A few days iater the Van Diemen’s Land Company 
Made another conciliatory proposal. Curr informed 
Bathurst that his Company had under offer 5000 
Merino sheep to be delivered at thc port of cmbark- 
ation at 40s. a head. He suggested the Australian 
Ompany be given the first option. If after one 
month they dccided not to exercise it, the Van 
Diemen's Land Company should be at liberty to buy; 
and that this should be the practice followed in 
buying sheep during the ycars 1825 and 1826 (“). 


After this there could bc no convincing talk of 
Minous competition in thc sheep markets of Europe. 
ut even this liberal proposal failed to change the 
Altitude of the Australian Company, which was so 
Obviously unreasonable that Bathurst was forced 
19 intervene. Eventually the markets of Spain and 
Ortugal were allotted to the Van Diemen's Land 
Company and those of Germany to the Australian 
ompany for thc period of three years and each 
tompnny pledged itself not to buy in each other's 
Markets, with the proviso that Bathurst could allow 
fither company to buy in any market after a special 
Bpplication had been madc to him (^). In addition, 
the Van Dicmen's Land Company sought and 
Obtained a pledge from the ''Australians" that 
they would not adopt any mcasures likely to hinder 
fem in obtaining shecp. 


In accordance with Lord Bathurst’s wish, on 22nd 
March Curr scnt him a detailed statement of the 
ompany's intentions and made formal application 
for a bill to be introduccd into Parliament to estab- 
Ish it (*). At the moment of the application Pearse 
Was confined to his bcd by sickness and could not. 
5$ he wished, interview Horton personally. He sent 
à letter, however, which reveals that the directors 
Were growing impatient under the protracted delay. 
fe declared that they had donc everything within 
ĉason to mect the wishes of the Governinent and to 
Prevent the mania for share dealing. In defercnec 

Bathurst's doubts the Bill had bccn held over in 
“Ne last scssion, but, as these doubts were now 


dissipated, it was due to the Company to have it 
brought in as carly as possible (*). 


The scope of the Company’s suggested activities 
had been greatly enlarged since the first applica- 
tion In May, 1824. The primary object was still 
the growth of fine wool and thc improvement of 
some considerable portion of the waste and unin- 
habited lands, but mining, the growth of wheat for 
export to New South Wales, the Isle of France and 
the Brazils, the breeding of blood horses for India, 
whaling and scaling, distilling and brewing from 
their own produce, the lcnding of money on mort- 
gage and on such personal securities as are not 
transferable by mere delivery and endorsement, the 
advancement of money to the colonial legislature 
for the purposes of the colony, and the undertaking 
of public works, were to engage its attention (“). 


Bathurst referred these suggestions and his 
intended reply to Sorell and asked him how far he 
considered the Company was likely to promote 
thc welfare of the Colony and how far the provi- 
sions, which hc proposed to sanction for its estab- 
lishment, were adapted to the objects in view. 
Sorell’s reply, afterwards printed as document 2 in 
mE of Commons Paper, was entirely favour- 
nble. 


“ The circumstances of Van Dicmen's Land induce 
mc to entertain a sanguinc expectation of thc bene- 
ficial results of a company investing an extensive 
capital in the island, to be applied to different 
branches of thc colonial resources. Such an estab- 
lishment, under the regulations proposed by your 
Lordship and conducted with judgment, cannot fail 
to invigorate thc present colonists, to assist the 
dcvelopment of the valuable products of the country 
and, directly or coliaterally, to bring into action 
Scveral important objects which, from want of 
capital, now either languish or remain wholly unat- 
tempted . . ." 


"'The grant of land which Your Lordship 
proposcs to concede thc Company for agricultural 
improvements, though smaller, of course, in propor- 
tion to the capital from being in a country of limited 
extent than that which thc Australian Company 
reccived, is adequate to the realisation upon an 
extensive scale of the improvements pointcd out in 
Your Lordship's letter to the Managers of the Com- 
pany, especially of the principal and original object 
of their plans, the improvement of shcep, for which 
the climate and soil of Van Diemcn's Land arc so 
favourable, as in thc opinion of compctent and 
experienced judges, guided by the success of all 
experiments for the improvement of wool which 
have yet becn made, to leave no doubt that the 
same care and perseverance will give to the colony 
a breed of shccp not at all inferior in wool to the 
best in New South Wales: and, should the opera- 
tions of the Company in this important branch 
exceed the capability of the prescnt grant, and their 
claim be supported by practical success, it may be 
possible, when the island is become perfectly known, 
to grant aid in grazing lands from thc waste lands 
of the Crown, the locality or quality of which might 
render them ineligible for division to settlers " ("), 


In view of the difference of opinion which arose 
on the location of the grant at a later time, Sorell's 
comments are important: 
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“The North West Quarter of Van Diemen's Land 
appears to me, under the imperfect information 
whieh I had the means of procuring from the remote 
parts of the island, to be the best suited for thls 
grant. From Port Sorell, situated a short distancc 
to the west of Port Dalrymple, to C. Grimm, the 
North-West point, there is a tract of mixed land, 
narrow at the East end, but becoming more open 
and clear of mountalns as it extends to the west- 
ward, and havlng in it three ports or anchorages. 
I beg leave to suggest to Your Lordship that the 
traet of country between Port Sorell and Cape 
Grimm, bounded on the North by Bass's Straits, 
on the West by the Ocean, and on the East and 
South by two lines drawn from cither shore so as 
to afford the depth required, mlght be allowed for 
the selectlon of the Company's Grant under the 
rules and measurements prescribed by Your Lord- 
ship, and I am of oplnion that, with this latitude of 
selection, the mcasurement under these rules will 
realise Your Lordship's intentlon with respect to 
the extent and quality of the grant, and will suffi- 
clently guard agalnst any deterioration of the 
remaining country" (*), 


On the 15th April, 1825, Bathurst wrote to Curr 
setting out clearly the terms upon which he was 
“prepared to advise His Majesty to sanction the 
projected Company.” To prevent the concern from 
becoming a mere speculative venture he insisted that 
before a Bill was brought in, at least four-fifths 
of a capital of £500,000 should be subseribed and, 
before a eharter was granted, the subseribers must 
deposit in the hands of the directors five per ecnt 
on the amount of capital subscribed, whilst the 
directors, on their part, must give hlm an assurance 
that the subscribers were “persons of capital and 
substance adcquate to the payment of their sub- 
scriptions.” The capital subscribed was to be dlvided 
into shares of £50 each and the shareholders’ certi- 
ficatcs were to be endorsed aceordingly. Any addi- 
tional increase of eapital which, if so desired, could 
bc doubled, had to be sanctioned by the Government. 
“ As soon as the proposed Charter of Incorporation 
shall be obtained and the necessary surveys com- 
pleted,” he wrote, "I shall be ready to advise Hls 
Majesty to make the Company a grant of 250,000 
acres of land in the Island of Van Diemen's Land, 
and one of the primary objects on which the Com- 
pany wlll be authorized to expend thelr capital will 
be the Clearing, Improvement and Cultivation of 
this Tract of Land. The words Improvement and 
Cultivatlon will be understood in a large and liberal 
sense as including the formatlon of Roads, Drains 
and Bridges, the ereetion of Houses, Mills and 
other Works and Machinery necessary or convenient 
for the occupation or profitable cultivation of the 
soil, the depasturing of Shcep or Cattle, and gener- 
ally such operations of Agriculture or Pasturage as 
the exigencies and peculiar situation of settlers In 
a new country may require " (*), 


He also looked to thcm to settle immlgrants on 
their estates. They eould engage in mining opera- 
tions, but only on lands cxpressly demised or 
granted to them by the Crown for that purpose, 
and unless the Crown gave permisslon they were 
not at llberty to mine even upon their own lands. 
This restriction did not apply to quarrying for 
building materials. He did not approve of thelr 


engaging in whaling or sealing on the grounds that 
the eonduct of a whale fishery upon an extensive 
Scale required so much attcntlon, Involved so much 
risk and so large an expcnditure that he could not 
"deem It right to sanction the diversion of the 
Capital of the Company or the time of its Agents 
into such a channel "; but loans of money, provided 
the total amount so used dld not exceed £20,000, 
might be made to prlvate Individuals engaged in 
thosc pursuits. Although, at the wlsh of the direc- 
tors, Sorell wrote of the opportunitics awaiting and 
the benefits arlsIng from the application of capital 
to the oil fishery (*) he was adamant on the restric- 
tion. Within certain defined limlts they could con- 
tract and carry out any public works and eould lend 
money to private settlers on mortgage und on 
personal seeurity. 


The total extent of money employed in public 
works was to be confined to £50,000; that on loan to 
the Government to £100,000; that on mortgage to 
£50,000, and the mortgages had to be registered: 
that on personal security to £20,000. Moreover, the. 
power to engage in public works and to lend to 
the Government was restricted to a pcrlod of ten 
years. Banking and any specles of trade other than 
the disposal of their own produce were wholly for- 
bidden. No land could be purchased in the colony 
without the Governor's licence, but £20,000 could 
be expended ln the purehase of houses, wharves 
and buildings. 


“The Company will receive their grant," he con- 
tinued, "in the North-West district of the Island, 
that district being for thc present purpose con- 
sidered as bounded on thc North by Bass's Streights, 
on the West by the Ocean, and on thc East and 
South by lines drawn from either shore so as to 
afford the necessary depth of Country. Within 
that district they will be -at liberty to select any 
ungranted Lands at thelr own diseretion, those 
lands must, however, be in one continuous and 
unbroken tract approximating to the form of a 
Square, as nearly as may be compatible with pre- 
serving a clear and well dcfincd natural boundary. 
The whole quantity of useful land, that is of land 
capable of being used in pasturage or tillage, to be 
contained In thls squarc is 250,000 acres; whatever 
useless and unprofitable land may be unavoidably 
included in order to complete the square figure will 
be grantcd to the Company gratuitously ”. 


Although Bathurst had named no eastern limits 
for the district, on all oecasions Sorell, to whom the 
Government looked for advice, made lt perfectly 
clear that he recommendcd the whole of the North- 
Western quarter of the island, whlch he defined es 
that part lying between Port Sorell and Cape Grim, 
as the area whercin the Company might make its 
selectlon. There is no doubt that when Bathurst 
spoke of the “ North-West district” he fully accepted 
Sorell’s definition as did all concerned. Naturally 
enough, but unfortunatcly for the Company, no 
one thought it necessary either to mark on a map 
the area open for selection, or to ask for a definltion 
of the Eastern boundary and the resulting hiatus 
In official documents had a serious and harmful 
effect on its future activities in the island. 


The survcy and valuation of the land was to be 
carried out by five commissioners, two appointed by 


o o ZG 


the Crown, two by the Company, and one elected 
by the other four. If no agreement could be 
reached the Governor of Van Diemen's Land was 
to nominate the fifth commissioner. 


The land was to be held in free and common 
IS0eage, but an annual quit rent amounting to thirty 
Shillings for every £100 of the value of the good and 
Productive land was to be paid. This quit rent 
‘Was not to become payable until five years after 
ithe date of the grant. The Company could redeem 
it. wholly or in part, by giving six months’ notice 
[and paying into the Colonial Treasury a sum equal 
o twenty times the amount proposed to be exting- 
"Uished, or in other words at twenty years’ purchase. 
If the Van Diemen's Land Government was able 
and willing to supply convicts the Company must 
J|employ and maintain at their own expense as 
[many eonvicts as they had free men. The employ- 
|ment and maintenance of these conviets was to be 
allowed in payment of the quit rent, £16 being the 
léstimated amount saved the Government by wholly 
maintaining a convict for a year. If within fifteen 
years from the date of the grant the Company had, 
oy the maintenance of convicts, saved the Govern- 
"ment £25,000 the estate would be entirely frec from 


Quit rent. 


The terms offered by Bathurst (in reality those 
[agreed upon at the interview early in April) were 
lat once accepted and on the 10th June, 1825, Parlia- 
[ment sanctioned the Bil. Although no charter 
had yet been granted, the understanding with the 
Government was definite cnough to begin opera- 
lions. The directors purchased sheep and cattle, 
[hired servants under indentures and chartered the 
brig Tranmere to carry them to the colony. At the 
same time they equipped an advance party to select 
the land and make the necessary arrangements 
for receiving the brig and her cargo, persuading 
Edward Curr to take charge. 


In July, 1825, R. W. Hay, who had taken 
great interest in thc project from the beginning 
“nd had exerted himself in forwarding its estab- 
‘lishment €?, was appointed an additional Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies and given eharge of 
British possessions in the Eastern Hemisphere (°). 
This appointment and thc assurance of Bathurst's 
| cordial assistance augured well for the Company. 


| 


av le as the terms of the land grant were, 
— ue terms were to be obtained. On 15th 
September Curr wrote asking that the value of 
| the land should be fixed in England and not left 
| to Commissioners as agreed upon. The direetors, 
fearing that “ diffieultics and delays might arise 
in a mixed body of eommissioners acted upon by 
| leal and partieular interests ” (*) proposed as quit 
Tent a price one-fourth larger than that paid by 
the Australian Association (*). 

i 


This was agreed to and the land granted to the 
Company was valued at 2s. 6d. per aere of good 
| pasturage and tillage, on which a quit rent of 14 
Or thirty shillings per cent was imposed, equal to 
£468 15s. per annum, which at twenty years’ pur- 
 thase would amount to £9,375 C. The matter had 
n the subjeet of negotiation for some time. Ata 
“Conference nearly thrce months earlier Horton had 
Suggested 2s. 6d. per acre for the Van Diemen’s 
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Land Company and 2s. per acre for the Australian 
Association. Early in August Hay asked Sorell for 
his opinion. As 250,000 acres of good land were 
assured he favoured 2s. 6d. With this opinion 
Edward Barnard, Agent of the Colonists of Van 
Diemen’s Land, agreed (^). 


Just before his departure Curr again wrote to 
Bathurst (^) asking that he recommend the inter- 
esis of the Company to the protection of the 
local authorities in the Colony. At thc same time 
he made particular requests about the assignment 
of convicts, the appointment of a military guard 
to prevent excesses on the Company's establish- 
ments, the survey of lands and the utilisation of 
natural boundaries, the working of mines and the 
division of the proposed grant. 


A eopy of these requests, together with the replies, 
Bathurst sent to Arthur, entrusting the despatch 
which contained them to Curr himself. Since the 
number of eonviets required by the Company would 
tend to deerease most materially the great expen- 
diture which their maintenance caused the State, 
Arthur was to pay attention to any applications 
for convicts; but with respeet to convict mechanics 
he was to use his own judgment, taking care that 
in supplying these he hampered neither public 
works nor private settlers. 


The matter of a military guard was left to 
Arthur's discretion. The appointment of Commis- 
Sioners to measurc the Company's lands might be 
waived if the Company's servants were satisfied 
with the award proposed by the Crown surveyor. 
Good natural boundaries were to be used wherever 
possible and if the Surveyor-General reported that 
it was impossible to grant the lands in one con- 
tinuous and unbroken tract in the allotted district, 
Arthur could, upon the written application of the 
Company's general agent, allow part or the whole 
of the grant to be taken on any of the islands in 
Bass Strait, provided no serious inconvenienee 
would result from this deviation from the original 
plan. As the quit rent and the other terms of the 
grant were made upon “the principle of the lands 
being marked out in one eontinuous tract in the 
North-West part of the island hitherto unexplored." 
ihe Company eould not make selections in other 
districts, eloser to the cultivated parts of the 
island. which would be of more value than the 
remote quarter to which they were confined. The 
Company could, if it so desired, work any mines 
found on its grants (7), 


Provided with letters of introduetion from Lord 
Bathurst and Under-Secretary Hay the little band 
comprising Edward Curr, ehicf agent; Stephen Adey, 
superintendent of the Company's land grant: Alex- 
ander Goldie, agriculturist; Henry Hellyer, archi- 
tect and surveyor; and Joseph Fossey and Clement 
Powell Lorymer, surveyors, sailed on the 12th 
of October, 1825, from Cowes, via Rio de Janeiro, 
in the Cape Packet, a ship of 200 tons, W. Kellie, 
captain. Curr and Adey wcre accompanied by 
their families. 


Hopes ran high. All were young (their leader 
was only twenty-seven) and they faeed the future 
with expectant enthusiasm. Curr was returning to 
the island as the chief representative of a wealthy 
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and influentlal company. Moreover, Lord Bathurst 
had named him as one of the six nominee membcrs 
of the Legislative Couneil about to be instituted in 
the colony (^0, a sure sign of the estcem in which 
the Company was held by the Home Government 
and the support it could look for at its hands. To 
a man of energy and ambitlon the prospect was 
bright. The lure of little voices led on the others 
no less strongly. They were going to an unknown 
land where anything was posslble. Little dld they 
anticipate thc difficulties, anxictics and disappoint- 
ments that lay ahead. 


On the 10th Novcmber, when the advance party 
had been a month at sea, the Company's charter 
passed the Great Scal. The capltal was set down 
at £1,000,000 sterling to be raised in shares of £100 
each. Adequate provision was made to enforce thc 
expenditure of considcrable capital in improve- 
ments, and no land could be alienated until five 
years after the date of the grant. 


II. LOCATION OF LAND. 


On the 14th March, 1826, after a voyagc of 143 
days, the Cape Packet anchored in the Derwent 
and the passengers gladly came ashore. Immedi- 
ately on landing, Curr forwarded to Government 
House the despatches relative to the Company’s 
affairs which Bathurst had entrusted to him, (^) 
together wlth a letter from the direetors recom- 
mending their agents to the Governor's protection 
and favour, and personal lettcrs of recommendation 
obtained from fricnds before leaving England €). 
Arthur showed none of his characteristle austerity 
of manner. He at once invited Curr to dinner 
and was extremcly courtcous and frlendly. Curr 
was delighted with the rcception and from the 
Governor's strong assurances of goodwill came 
away convinced of his eordlal co-operation and 
assistanee. 


Much to Curr's surprise, in the course of con- 
versation Arthur mentioned Cape Grim as the 
locality of the Company’s operations. By some 
neglect of the Colonial Offiee, it appeared that he 
had not been kept in toueh with the ncgotlations 
for the formation of the Company and knew only 
of Bathurst’s reply to Curr of the 15th April, 
1825. By the despatch cnelosing this he learnt 
of the establishment of the Company “for agri- 
eultural operations generally but more especially 
to the rearing of flocks of sheep of the finest and 
purest breed." He was instrueted “that the north- 
west part of the island bounded on thc north by 
Bass Straits, on the west by the ocean, and on the 
east and south by lines drawn from either shore ” 
was to be reserved until the Company had «selected 
its land, (0 and at onee marked off an area of 
about 500,000 acres at Cape Grim. 


By this rescrvatlon Curr saw the favourable 
conditions obtaincd from thc Colonial Offiee greatly 
diminished and immediately dlscussed thc matter 
with Adey (D. They determined to losc no timc 
in obtaining a greater latitude of selection and on 
the following Monday waited on the Governor and 
discussed the position with him at length. Curr 


quoted Sorell's letter ©) in support of his clai 
for a wider choice of selection and gave Arthur d 
“most positive assuranec " that Bathurst intend? 
the Company to make its selection in the distri 
between Port Sorell and Cape Grim. The intel 
vicw ended without any decision being reache® 
but on the next day Arthur sent for Curr and i! 
formed him that he might select the Compans 
grant within the limits described by Colonel Sot 
in his letter to Lord Bathurst (°). This was sub; 
sequently confirmed by letter and he wns tol? 
that there necd not, on account of the Govern, 
ment, bc one day's delay in proceeding to select th 
exact location of the grant (°. 


Curr noted with satisfaclion the general pro 
gress of the colony since his departure in Jun, 
1823. On every hand there were abundant sigh 
of prosperity. The private bulldings recenti 
erectcd were of a better class than formerly 4 fi 
the export (rade was rapidly increasing. e 
description of property was maintaining its valu 
while the cost of Ilving had substantially decrease? 
“In a word" he wrote to Inglis “a llttlc m9 
liIberality on the part of the Government, a it 
more personal condescension In the Governor, aie 
success against the bushrangers would make ih 
a very happy colony ". The stagc seemed set 
the specdy success of the Company's undertaking 


Arthur's initial goodwill was again shown bY p? 
readiness to supply a sinall detachment of aoldiet$ 
Curr had applied to Bathurst for a military gua, 
to prevent exccsses by the convicts assigned to B 
Company and the state of the colony on 
arrival furnished an additional motive for his E 
quest. 'The whole colony was kept in a state 
alarm by thc depredations of bushrangers 8l 
such was the general terror that he found the n 
habitants of Hobart mounting guard. 


“You cannot figure to yourself any deseripti? 


of outrage which these miscreants have not beet 
guilty of ", he wrote, “ and nothing is more astonis 
ing than the sueeess which has attended thet 
One person is in gaol who has committed el 
murders, and some of those who are still st 14 pe 
are scareely his Inferiors in erlme * (5, It was Ur 
period when Brady, McCabc, Jeffries and " 
were terrorising the colony. Arthur exerted all La 
powers against them wlth such effect that wit 
three weeks of Curr's letter, he eould inte re 
Bathurst that “ bushranging has been for (he P 
sent pretty well put down "(*), 


> 


e 
By the time Curr was ready to set out to loci 
the grant there was very little to fear from DU of 
rangers. Arthur well knew that the harmony p 
an establishment depended on effielent and €^. 
able management, not on a display of force. y m 
because they wlshed it, he promised thc CO 
pany's agents that he would send a few sold 
to their first cstabllshment. 


e 

Although Arthur seemed preparcd to give Dou 

Company the same countenanee and suPPo er 

had recelved from Bathurst, he was equally 4 o 
mined that the interest of the eolony should 

be sacrifieed to it. Hc had always doubted ia 

wisdom of bestowing extensive grants 


Diemen's Land. Seven months after his arrival, 
&4hd at the time that the founders of the Company 
"ere renewing their applleation, he informed 
thurst that, owlng to the paueity of good land 
thc colony, the portioning out of the valley from 
Hobart to Launceston in sueh extensive grants as 

d been done was a great misfortune (7). In 


Me company of 250,000 aeres of land, all of which 
üs to be usable, any unprofitable land being 
Branted gratuitously, may be readily appreciated. 
What the Island needed, he informed Horton two 
Months earlier, was some of the superabundant 
#rming population of Great Britain. “It is men 
Nf this description wc want even more than large 
Cipitalists " he wrote (). Then too, he viewed 
an Diemen's Land as primarily an establishment 
Tr convlets and he saw in the location of the 
mpany in the north-west quarter a threat to 
he efficicney of his dread prison at Maequarie 
Harbour. The inhospitable and savage region be- 
‘een it and the inhabited distriets had hitherto 
Made eseape extremely hazardous and almost im- 
ssible but now eseapees would find a eonvenient 
half-way house, for In the assigned servants of 
e Company they would find accessories ready 
3nd willing to supply food and clothes and to 
Urther their eseape C^). He foresaw diffieulties 
A fulfilling the Company's request for assigned 
Mrvants. (^ and he realised quite well the power 
d influenee of a large and wealthy eompany of 
erchants numbering several Members of Parlia- 
‘tent among its proprietors, with its headquarters 
ln London and having ready aeeess to the Seere- 

ry of State and the Under Secretaries. In spite 
I these misgivings he was prepared to do what 
ke eould for the agents. “ They have cxpericneed 
"nd shall continue to reccive every possible assist- 
Snee from the local government”, hc wrote to Hay, 
'and if the plan breaks down I hope you will 
"live no reason to complain of me “ (*). 


The voyage out had taken a month longer than 
Qürr had anticipated and he was worried lest 
lhe lateness of the season.should hamper the 

reh for suitable land. Much to his annoyanee 
be was stiil further delayed by a legal proseeution 
‘tising from the voyage. The excessive monotony 
Mavoldably associated with a long sea journcy, and 
‘he cramped quartcrs, bad enough at the best of 
imes, were made unbearable by the captain's dis- 
Nosition and outbursts of temper. A petty tyrant. 
le iost no opportunity of exercising his authority 
ver both passengers and erew. One hundred and 
lhree days out from England matters eame to a 
ead. On 24th of January, when the ship had been 
leenImed for some days, Adey and Goldie asked the 
‘aptain to let them take one of the boats and go 
‘ird-shooting. He peremptorily refused and soon 

After went below. Then followed an extraordinary 
— heldent that reveals the overwrought state of all 
in board. The mate, Ruxton, who had seeretly 
Sbstraeted the eaptain's shot belts, ordered a boat 

be lowered and. aecompanied by Adey, Goldie 
ind two seamen, pulled away. A little later the 
aptain, Kellie, came on deek and, furious at sec- 
Ing his orders so flagrantly disobeyed, at onee 
hoisted a signal of recall. Then, selzing a musket 
rom his eabln, he fired three shots at the culprits 


Me light of this his coneern at the granting to. 
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who at onee returned. When they came alongside 
he roundly abused the mate and told him if he 
had not returned he would have fired a earronade 
into the boat and sunk her. 


On the llth February he had another vioient 
disagreement with Ruxton and, accusing him of 
insubordination, put him in irons. Between 11 and 
12 o’eloek on the same night two of the crew, 
Howard and Silver, filed them off. 


When he saw the mate at liberty Kellie called 
all hands aft, asked who had dared release the 
mate, and ordered the earpentcr to put the irons 
on again. The erew tried to reason with him but 
he would not listen. Howard stepped forward to 
intercede and at once the skipper knocked him 
down. Rising to his fcet Howard seized a marlin 
spike and threatened to run Kellie through if he 
touehed him agaln. Kellie thereupon drew forth 
a pair of pistols and, holding one in caeh hand, 
drove the mate and the crew before him into the 
forecastle. Standing in the doorway he again 
ordered the carpenter to put on the irons and 
threatened to blow out the brains of the first man 
who interfered. Reluctantly the earpenter set 
about his task but his movements were too slow 
for Kellie who cried out, “ You hold him and I 
wil put them on myself,” and suited the aetion 
to his words. Valentine Hobbs, a member of the 
erew, then appealed on behalf of Ruxton and 
asked that he be plaeed under bond and, if he 
broke that, the captain eould do as he liked. In 
a towering rage at this interference, Kellie 
shouted, ‘ Out of this everyone of you ", and at the 
same time fired one of his pistols, wounding Hobbs 
in the side. 


Immediately on arrival at Hobart the officers 
and most of the men left the vessel. Hobbs laid in- 
formation against Kellie for maliciously wounding 
him, Ruxton and Howard applied for warrants 
against him for assault, and Adey for using fire- 
arms with intent to do bodily harm. Defended 
by Gellibrand, Kellie pleaded in defence that the 
ship's crew was in a state of mutiny. Curr, Adey, 
Goldie and Fosscy were eited as witnesses and all 
affirmed that they never saw any mutinous be- 
haviour or disturbanee on the part of the crew. 
For three full days the ease dragged on, the eourt 
sitting until 9 o'cloek eaeh night, and on the 
last day, Saturday, Mareh 26th, until 11. Gelli- 
brand threw himself into the defenee with charae- 
teristic energy (at one stage hc cross-questioned 
Howard for four hours) and eventually obtained 
Kellie’s aequittal (7). 


Almost another month had been lost by the trial 
but Curr had made what preparations he could. 
Men were engaged, carts and horses purchased and 
every attempt made to get information of thc dis- 
triet from Port Sorcll westward. 


On the 12th of April the advanee party left 
Hobart. On the 20th, thc whole party left Mr. 
Dry's farm on Western River, their rendezvous, and 
two-days later entered the district in which the 
Company’s lands were to be selected—the northern 
part of the island west of Port Sorell. 
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Here, bordering on the Port itself, they found that 
Captain Malcolm Laing Smith, a free settler who 
had come to the colony under Earl Bathurst’s 
special recommendation, C") had already selected 
2000 acres. Curr immediately returned to Hobart 
to ask that this selectlon be not confirmed, on the 
grounds that Bathurst had ordered the district to 
be reserved untl! the Company had made lts 
selection. This objection reopened the question of 
the distrlct in which the Company might select 
lts lands. Arthur saw with concern the clash 
between the Company and an Individual settler. 
After a re-perusal of the despatehes appertaining 
to the Company's grant, he informed Curr that he 
doubtcd whether Bathurst really intended the 
Company's grant to be near Port Sorell and quali- 
fied his former permission by stating that it must 
be subject to confirmation from the home authori- 
ties (7). 


Curr argued dispassionately but strongly in sup- 
port of his claim. He showed clearly that his in- 
terpretation was quite consonant with Bathurst's 
despatch and that mucli more latitude of selection 
must be given than Arthur's original reservation 
would permit, if the word 'select' were to bear 
its usual meaning. 'To Curr the qualification was 
serious, for he had given Arthur his positive assur- 
anee that it had been Bathurst's intention to allow 
the wide selection he elalmed. Arthur, in effect, 
doubted his word and placed him in a most in- 
vidious position. Still, Arthur was in a dilemma! 
On the one hand he had Curr's positive statement, 
on the other, his despatches and Curr’s own letters 
to Bathurst which spoke of the Company's !and as 
being “located in the extreme north-west at a 
distance of several days’ journey from the ln- 
habited distriets and, as far as it is at present 
known, wholly inaeeessible by land" (*). Curr hlm- 
self appreciated Arthur's position and. in placing 
the proceedings before the directors, wrote, “I 
am not certaln that in his place I should not 
think as he does." But he must be freed from 
any charge of duplicity, for the authoritative sketch 
map of the colony, €") that of Thomas Scott, Assist- 
ant Surveyor General, showed the north-west dis- 
trict completely shut off from the rest of the 
island by ranges of mountains and established a 
belief In its remoteness and inaccesslbility; and in 
negotiatlons Sorell had stressed Port Sorell. 


The explanation of this conflict is to be found 
in the comparatively rapid development of the 
colony. When Sorell left, settlement was mainly 
confined to the valley between Hobart and Laun- 
ceston, shut in on the east and west by ranges 
of mountains. On the west In particular, the 
escarpment of the central plateau known as the 
Western Tiers prevented expansion by a precipi- 
tous wall 3000 feet high. Forty miles from the 
northern coast the wall terminates in a bold pro- 
montory, Dry’s Bluff, and wheels back at right 
angles to its former direction. A line drawn back 
from the base of this bluff in a northerly direction 
to the sca marked the frontier of settlement at 
Sorell’s departure. Here, only 17 miles west of 
Launceston, was the last farmhouse, that of Mr. 
Richard Dry. whose son, Sir Richard Dry, was to 
win fame some years later as the champion of poli- 
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tical liberty. When the Company was authorised 
to make its selection, this was the limit of settle- 
ment known to Curr and Sorell. 


Company’s agents the tide of settlement had flowed 
westward and the country beyond Dry's farm was 
being eagerly taken up. When Curr arrived, Port 
Sorell, Instead of being remote from scttlement, 
was in reality borderlng upon it and a rough cart- 
road had been formed as far as Simpson’s Run 
which actually lay within the boundaries of the 
district claimed by the Company's agents ns being 
reserved to them for selection, (") being nine 
miles beyond the ford on the Western River and 
22 miles beyond Dry's farm. The country west of 
Dry's, although heavily timbered, was free from 
serub and admirably adapted for cattle. The ex- 


tent to which settlement had taken place is well | 


illustrated by Curr himself. ‘On the 22nd of 
April”, he wrote, “crossing the River Quamby 
(*) nine miles from Mr. Leith’s we entered, for 
the first time, the dlstriet within whieh the Com- 
pany’s lands are to be selected. Beyond the 
Quamby two herds of cattle and one small fioek of 
sheep have becn pastured for the last 18 months, 
and another herd of eattle was brought over after 
we had crossed. A few carts with provisions for 
the stock keepers had also travelled this way "(*). 
By means of thls rough eart-track Curr and his 
men had ready access to the Port Sorell district. 


While there is no doubt, as Curr claimed, that 
Bathurst intended the Company to select anywhere 
between Port Sorell and Cape Grlm, it is equally 
certain, as Arthur affirmed, that he meant them 
to seleet In a district removed from settlement. 
His despatehes to Arthur, and his letters to the 
Company's representatives containing frequent 
statements of the remoteness of their lands, leave 
no doubt of this. ‘ As the quit rents to be paid by 
the Company on the lands granted to them ", he 
wrote, ‘ were made upon the principle of the lands 
belng marked out in one continuous tract in the 
north-west part of the island, hitherto unexplored 
I am not prepared to authorize the Company to 
make selections in other districts more adjacent to 
the cultlvated parts of the Island ".(^) Curr him- 
self, at any rate whlle in England, thought of the 
grant as being remote from the scttled districts, 
for he asked for a military guard to prcvent ex- 
eesses by the assigned convicts, whleh they might 
be led into “from the distance of the Company's 
Establishments from the inhablted part of th: 
colony;" (*) and in an earlier letter, it will be 
recalled, he wrote of the grant as ' being loeated 
in the extreme north-west several days' journey 
from the inhabited districts " (°). 


The growth of the eolony had thus markedly 
increased the value of the Company's concession I 
they were to be allowed to settle near Port Sorell 
and Curr, as the Company's representative, was 
determined to make the most of the advantages 
which the passage of time had conferred. An êX- 
amination of the district convinced him of its 
quality. While it contained some utterly barren and 
useless land, the good land he described as “no 
surpassed, perhaps not equalled, by any in the 
island’: C") and in addition its proximity to the 


But between | 
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"settled districts was highly advantagcous. He had 
no hesitation in deciding that this should cventu- 
ally form part of the Company's selection. “I 
consider it of the greatest importance that Port 
Sorell with a stream which runs northward into it 
should form our eastern boundary " he wrote (*). 
Herc betwecn Port Sorel and the Mersey he pro- 
posed to begin farining operations. It was essen- 
la} therefore that Captain Malcolm Smith's loca- 
tion be not allowed. 


Arthur was determined that the Company should 
not be so placed as to stem the tide of settlement 
and, placing great stress on the word 'extremc ', 
did everything in his powcr to force selection 
further to the west. When Curr in several letters 
afirmed his interpretation that the Company's 
Selection should begin from Port Sorelt and work 
westward, Arthur replied that it should begin from 
"Cape Grim in the extreme north-west and work 
eastward. Both refcrred the matter home. 


Mcantime thc Company's officers were busily en- 
gaged in exploring by sea and land all the district 
between Port Sorell and Cape Grim. On the Ist 
of July, Adey landed at Circular Head and was 
delighted with the beautiful and comparatively open 
tountry he found. Here, instead of the dense 
ünbroken forest further east, were “ tracts of from 
200 to 500 acres of clear and grassy lands, and 
hills not so heavily timbered” C). The harbour 
he found good, the anchorage excellent, and there 
fas no want of fresh water, From this and othcr 
‘reports it seemed to him a place admirably adapted 
to the Company's purpose, the production of finc 
wool. As the Tranmere with the first consignment 
of live-stock was expected in a few wecks hc was 
"anxious that the location should bc scttled as eariy 
"Bs possible. These reports, coupled with the 
Governor's determined opposition to a grant in the 
Port Sorell district, brought a decision to occupy 
Circular Head (") as a beginning. A letter from 
Adey (*) a fortnight later, stating that Goldie had 
found in thc vicinity of Circular Head and Cape 
Grim from 50,000 to 70,000 acres of good land of 
Service to the Company, reinforced this decision 
and inclined Curr a little more favourable to Capc 


Grim. 


30th of October, 1826, nearly a week after 
alan Head had been occupied, Curr, bowing to 
the inevitable, wrote Arthur to thc effect that he 
accepted his ruling in thc Jocation of the Com- 
pany's land, but he in no wise retracted trom his 
former statement that it was Bathurst's original 
intention to permlt a selection anywhere between 
Port Sorell and Cape Grim. His own words are a 
Clear and effective statement of his position. 


"I beg leave to state that it is my unaltered 
Opinion that the words of Lord Bathurst's various 
despatches . do clearly authorise the Com- 
Pany’s Commissioners to select their lands anywhcre 
Within the north-west quarter of the Island: but it 
ts not inconsistent with this opinion to admit that 
the different view, which His Exccllency has taken 
M His Lordship's meaning, proves that reasonable 
doubts may be entertained whether I have cor- 
'tetly understood the meaning or not. It is more 


E 


than probable that, when the question is referred 
to Lord Bathurst, his Lordship will know nothing 
from recollection; and will only bc able to ascer- 
tain what his intentions were from what appears 
on the record of the despatches which His Lordship 
wrote at thc timc. His Excellency has shown me 
that a conclusion diametrically opposlte to that 
which I have arrived at may be drawn from those 
despatches; there would be a considerable risk, 
therefore, in acting upon my own understanding of 
them, through His Excellency leaves me at liberty 
so to do: for, should I be in error, the consequence 
would be that His Lordship would not confirm the 
grant selected for the Company; much time and 
money would have bcen expended upon the Lands 
which afterwards must bc vacated, a risk which I 
do not feel myself authorised to incur ’(). 


Had no obstacle been thrown in his way he would 
have chosen the land near Port Sorell and he there- 
fore claimed the Company had an equitable claim 
for compensation, because he had been compelled 
to take a less valuable grant than they were en- 
titicd to. He expressed himself as determined to 
point out to thc dlrectors thc compensatlon he 
considered would most nearly balance the loss. 
He was cqually resolved to lose none of the con- 
cessions and, lest his acceptance of Arthur's ruling 
in regard to the location might be regarded as 
surrendcring the right to make a sclection on thc 
islands In Bass Strait, he definitely stated that he 
did not relinquish this privilege. 


At this time he was considering King Island 
as forming part of the Company's grant. He had 
reccived flattering reports (*) of the island and 
was awaiting with interest the result of the survey 
which Artbur, fearing that the value of his penal 
settlement at Macquarle Harbour would be dimin- 
ished if the Company's grant were placed ut Cape 
Grim, had instituted in the hope of finding land 
suitable for the pasturing and rearing of fine 
woolled sheep, the Company's avowed purpose; or 
faillng this, of estimating its eligibility for a penal 
cstablishment. The report though not available 
untll August, 1827 proved the island unsuitable 
for the Company's purpose. 


Curr at once advised his directors that, as he 
had not becn allowed the freedom of choice agreed 
upon in England, they should claim as compensa- 
tion 10,000 or 20,000 acres * the best and in the best 
situation near the settled districts, and beyond 
the Ouse, which can be found" (7). In support 
of the claim he stated that, with the exception of 
the south-wcst quartcr, he considered the district 
of Cape Grim thc worst adapted in point of situa- 
tion of any land in thc island for the Company's 
purpose" ("), Moreover, the climate was less 
serene and mild than that of the castern districts. 
Hc had brought the suggested grant in thc Ouse 
under the notice of Arthur, who was disposed to 
give the Company the occupation for two or three 
years to help them over the difficult period of 
beginning. This did not satisfy Curr at all. “If 
I accept of this” he wrote “it will be principally 
with the view of gaining time which the Court may 
employ in exerting what infiuence they may have 
with the Colonial Government at home to obtain a 
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grant of the reserved distriet as part of the 250,000 
aeres assigned to the Company" (*). Thus we 
see the fear so often reiterated in the Van Diemen's 
Land papers, that the Company would exert its in- 
fluenee to undermine the loeal government, was 
very real. 


A fortnight later Curr applied for a grant of land 
west of the River Ousc, on the grounds that he 
needed a depot for such stoek as would bc pur- 
ehased until it eould be driven to the Company's 
own lands C. He asked for a two years’ posses- 
sion. Arthur referred the application to his Ex- 
eeutive Council. Curr, as a member, was present 
when the applieation was considered and was 
asked to explain the purposes for which he re- 
quired the land. He stated that he intended to 
purehase 10,000 sheep at onec and, as no overland 
route to Cireular Head had yet been found, he 
needed a temporary pasturage near the settled 
sheep distriets. After mature deliberation the 
Couneil considered it but reasonable to grant his 
request, provided the loeation was not near enough 
to the settled districts to cause any inconvenience 
to free settlers who might arrive during the period 
of possession. Fearing that the temporary oeeupa- 
tion might become permanent, the Council added 
a rider to the effeet that it would not be advisable 
to make a permanent grant of land to the Company 
in the neighbourhood of the settled districts and 
so far removed from its grant ("). Hedged in by 
such restrietions, the coneession was useless and 
Curr soon abandoned it. Arthur had correctly 
divined the meaning of the thrust and, by ealling 
in the Exeeutive Couneil to his aid, had eleverly 
countcred. 


“While it gave great satisfaction to Arthur to 
know that the Company had made a beginning at 
Circular Head, he was fully aware that the dispute 
was by no means over. The Company was to re- 
eeive 250,000 acres of "land capable of being used 
in pasturage or tillage ", and here was ample room 
for difference of opinion. The granting of land on 
such a prineiple was quitc novel in either Ncw 
South Wales or Van Diemen's Land. No frec 
settler obtained his grant in this way, and the 
Australian Agrieultural Company received nothing 
but a straightout grant of 1,000.000 aeres. Curr 
made no secret of the fact that to obtain the re- 
quisite amount of suitable land a vast area would 
be necessary. “It may take 1,500,000 or 1,800.000 
aeres to include the 250,000 acres of useful land ", 
he wrote to the Direetors (^), and in a later des- 
pateh (7), he thought cven 3,000,000 aeres might 
be neeessary. 


This he told Arthur, who was highly indignant 
at what he eonsidered sharp practiee, asscrting 
that Curr had played upon the ignoranee of the 
Colonial Officc and had used his personal knowledge 
of Van Dicmen's Land to obtain a eoneession detri- 
mental to the interests of the colony. Whether, 
with Arthur, wc regard this as a piece of chieanery 
or, with Hay, as a legitimate stroke of business (*), 
there is no doubt that he had gained a valuable 
concession for the Company. “I submit," wrote 
Arthur to Bathurst," that it would have been better 
to have given the Company a million or even two 
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millions of acres upon the principle of admeasure- 
ment observed towards the Australian Company (= 
for from the unequal quality of the soil and rugged 
features of a large portion of Van Diemen's Land. 
ue manner of taking the Company's land must 
lead to their oecupying a vast extent of the country - 
According to Mr. Curr's present idea searcely less 
than one fourth of the wholc island, the whole 
North West quarter, will give such a grant as tO 
quality as it was intended by Your Lordship that 
the Company should possess: so that Mr. Curr- 
although setting out from Cape Grim, may yet 
anchor the Company's vessel which he is steering- 
in the mueh desired haven of Port Sorell” (?»- 
But of his opposition he left no doubt: “I cannot 
approve of their oceupying such a spaee as must 
operate in a very grcat degree to the exelusion O 

future settlers "("). 


In a letter to his direetors Curr was no les? 
definite: “If these conditions of giving the Com 
pany 250,000 aeres of uscful land be correct! 
aeted upon, the badness of the great majority of 
the north-west quarter of the Island will have this 
obvious advantage that the further the limits 9 
the land extend the nearer they will approach thE 
settled districts "(*'). f 


Arthur was hopeful that 100,000 aercs would 
be found in the vicinity of Cape Grim without 
detriment to future settlers. For the location of 
the balance he had other plans which woul 
enable the Company to obtain the necessary suit^ 
able land without injury to the Colony. On tHE 
morning of the 15th of November he sent for Cu t 
and suggested that the Company obtain the rig? 
to select a portion of its land in Australia, pointé. 
ing out Westernport and King George's Sound a5 
two likely localities. Curr considered Ki 
George's Sound too remote, but was pleased wi 
the thought of Westernport. Attention had be 
directed to this district by a report, published in 
1825, of a recent overland journey made to ti 
south eoast of Australia by Hume and Hovell. The? 
had found excellent country admirably adapted {0 
Shecp on the westcrn shores of Port Phillip but 
by an error in their reckoniug, thought they wer 
further east. Consequently the report spoke of thé 
excellent country at Westernport and it was t) 
district which Arthur now suggestcd. 


The offieial ignoranee of Australia generally j 
well illustrated by Arthur’s despatch to Bathu 
and by his conversation with Curr. The charter © 
the Australian Agricultural Company decreed th? 
no rival ineorporated or joint stock company eou z 
be established in New South Wales, which, at thé 
time, was defincd as extending from the latitud" 
of Wilson's Promontory in the south, to the latitude 
of Cape York in the north, and from the cast re 
Australia as far west as the 129th meridian. 2% 
Westernport lies within these limits it is obvio; 
that the Van Dicmen's Land Company could D 
obtain land there. But Arthur was fully eonvinc fi 
that Westernport was not within the territory fg | 
New South Wales, spoke of it as being not mo e 
than four hours’ run from George Town on y 
Tamar, and was sure that Bathurst would “ willing’ " 
and even gladly entertain sneh a proposal from l 
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company ”’(*). He further proposed to Bathurst 
that portion of Australia lying west of the 129th 
meridian be placed under the Government of Van 
"piemen's Land and spoke of there being with thls 


territory “a very ready intercourse across the 
streights ". His ignorance of the distances involved 
s remarkable. Westernport is 200 miles from the 


mouth of the Tamar and is separated from it by a 
strait notorious for inclement winds and rough seas; 
while any settlements made west of the 129th medi- 
dian would be more than 1200 mlies from the Tamar, 
and scarcely to be described as having ready inter- 
course. 


Curr at once fell in with Arthur's suggestion and 
strongly advised the directors to approach Bathurst 
with a view of obtaining all but 100,000 acres of 
thcir Erant at Westernport, quoting as a precedent 
tne Van Diemen's Land Association, which ‘vas per- 
mitted to take 10,000 acres in Van Dicmen's Land 
and 10.000 acres at Westernport. He further advised 
them to solicit a larger extent of land. pointing out 
that Bathurst had granted only 250,000 acres in 
yan Diemen's Land because of the restricted area 
of the island but this limitation would not apply to 
Australia. If Curr had forgotten that the Company 
was restricted by its charter to Van Diemen's Land 
the directors had not, and the proposal was rejected. 


The important question of the quality of ihe land 
that the Company was bound to accept, Arthur re- 
ferred to the Executive Council This, and the 
application for a temporary grant on the Ousc, had 
peen listed as Council business for the same day, but 
the discussion on the quality of land was so pro- 
longed that consideration of the grant had to be 
defcrred until the next meeting. Arthur asked Curr 
to draw up a Minute of his claim (') for considera- 
tion of the Governor-in-Council It was clearly 
and ably drawn and Curr was present to explain, 
discuss and enforce its contents. The wholc question 
turned on the interpretation of Bathurst's amclifica- 
tion of the term useful land, “that is land capable 
of being used in pasturagc or tillage ". 


Curr maintained that land covcred with a dense 
forest of heavy timber and producing no grass, even 
if the soil was good, could not be classed as useful 
land within Bathurst's mcaning. Although it was 
truc that such land could be made useful by clear- 
ing, yet the excessive cost of the operation inade it, 
in Bathurst's words, useless and unprofitable. The 
terms of the Company’s grant, he argued, differed 
greatly from that of individuals. They received a 
grant in gross and must take the good with the bad, 
but the Company had received a net grant. He was 
entitled to take only such land as could be put 
under the plough with little or no expense for clear- 
ing or, if not suitable for cultivation, could be used 
as pasture: the worst kind of land he should be 
expected to accept was that which in its natural 
state produced grass and was at least capable of 
being used as pasture land. 


The Council considered these expectations un- 
reasonable and advised Arthur to refcr the subject 
to Bathurst for further instructions as to his inten- 
tions, pointing out that it would require nearly one- 
quarter of the Island to provide a grant such as des- 
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cribed by Curr. Furthermore, Bathurst had refused 
a gross grant of 500,000 acres as excessive, and thc; 
could not assume that he Intended to makc a grant 
at least five times as extensive(*). These were the 
arguments Arthur had used weeks bcfore. Securc in 
the support of his Council, he found its concerted 
opinion a substantial makeweight against any repre- 
sentations made by the court of directors in 
England. 


Meanwhile the Company's officers pushed on with 
the exploration of the north-west district in an 
endeavour to find a suitable area. In February, 1827, 
Hellycr discovered in the vicinity of St. Valentine's 
Peak, about 25 miles from the north coast, two ex- 
tensive tracts of open country, the smaller of which 
he named the Hampshire Hills, the larger, the Sur- 
rey Hills. He gave a glowing report of his dis- 
covery, and wrote of “ gently rising, dry, grassy hills 
resembling English enclosures in many respects, 
being bounded by hrooks betwecn each, with belts 
of beautiful shrubs in every vale". The whole 
country he describcd as being grassy; timothy, fox- 
tail, and single kangaroo constituting the chief 
grasses. Here he ascended the most magnificent 
grassy hill he had secn in the Island, beyond which 
therc was not a tree for four miles. Kangaroos, a 
sure sign of the goodness of the soil and herbage, 
were abundant. The trees were dotted about as in a 
park, cach a hundred yards from the others, but 
affording the requisite amount of shade for flocks 
on a summcr's day; on all sides arose grassy hills 
without number. Across the district ran à brook 
the banks of which were grcen with trefoil. “Brooks 
with hard pebbly bottoms frce from mud, and thc 
water as clear as crystal, traverscd the country in 
all directions ”("). Fossey, another surveyor who 
was instructed to enter the Surrey Hills from the 
eastward, confirmed Hellyer's report. The country 
in the vicinity of the Leven hc represented ns “ havy- 
ing very much the appearance of a nobleman's 
domain both as to extent and good quality ". The 
whole district, so far as he was able to ascertain 
from actual observation and appearances, was “a 
tract both as to extent and other qualities likely 
to suit the purposes for which it is required "("), 


Curr received thesc rcports with dellght. Here 
apparently was land eminently suited for the Com- 
pany's purpose, but he was not disposed to re- 
linquish Circular Head and there was some most 
desirable land at Cape Grim. To retain these dis- 
tricts and acquirc the new land must involve another 
confiict with the local government, because either 
the grant must be broken into separate locations, 
or the Company must acquire at least one-sixth of 
the Island. Nothing daunted he resolved to use 
every effort to secure the land discovered by 
Hellyer, and recommended his directors to do the 
samc(^). Becausc there was insufficient good land 
at Cape Grim, he declarcd his intention of making 
a settlement at the Hampshirc Hills early in the 
next Spring. 


'This decision was barely reached when despatches 
from England brought Bathurst's decision as to the 
extent of country wherein the Company might select 
its lands. When Curr's letters telling of the dispute 
with the local government about location reached 
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England, the directors at once approached Hay with 
reference to an interview relative to the matter. 
James Inglis, as chairman of directors, met Hay and 
Horton at the Colonial Office and proposed a north 
and south line through Port Sorell as the eastern 
boundary and an east and west line through Mt. 
Heemskirk as the southern. Hay would not agree to 
this as it would interfere with land already allotted 
to, or considered requisite for, grants to private 
settlers. However, as there was some doubt of what 
passed when the agreement was under discussion, it 
was neecssary to have a meeting with Colonel Sorell 
and Mr. Barnard who were present at the carlier 
negotiations. 


Accordingly on the 28th December, 1826, the 
Company's representatives, James Bischoff, Captain 
Dundas and James Inglis, mct the two Under-Secre- 
taries at the Colonial Office and found Colonel Sorcll 
and Mr. Edward Barnard already in attendance. 
A map was produced and Sorcll was asked to des- 
cribe on it the boundaries of the territory he had 
in mind when he wrotc to Lord Bathurst on the 
2nd April, 1825. His reply was a strict confirmation 
of Curr's statement: '* He had in contemplation that 
the Company might bc allowed to begin their survey 
westward of Port Sorell and to follow the northern 
shore of the Island to Cape Grim. He did not eon- 
template that they werc to be limited in the first 
instance to any number of acres, particularly so 
near to Cape Grim as appeared to have been under- 
stood in the Island" €). 


As a result of this it was agrced that a letter 
should be sent to Bathurst asking for his approval 
of the boundaries asked for by the Company and 
that it should be accompanicd by a map of the 
north-western part of Van Diemen's Land upon 
which was traced two inland lines as suggested by 
Sorell. 


Realising that the difference of opinion between 
Arthur and Curr arose from inconsistencies in the 
wording of the agreement. Bathurst compromised. 
While he agreed that he meant that there should 
be a much greater latitude of selection than Arthur 
had conceived, yet he was insistent that he never 
intended the grant to border on the settled dis- 
tricts. That this was well understood by all he 
proved, as Arthur before him, by citing as evidence 
Curr's letter written on the eve of his departure 
from England, in which he stated that the part of 
the Island in which the Company's lands were to 
be located was In the extreme north-west at a dis- 
tance of several days’ journey from the inhabited 
districts, and as far as it is at present known wholly 
inaccessible by land ” (=). However, he was prepared 
to mcet the Company and if land in the remote dis- 
tricts was, after an examination made by the Sur- 
veyor-General, found unfit for the feeding of sheep, 
the land might be chosen anywhere within the limits 
marked out on the map sent him (^), that is between 
Port Sorell and Cape Grim, and he would instruct 
Arthur accordingly. 


That there might not be any future misunder- 
standing in determining the quality of thc land 
that should be considered adapted for their pur- 
pose, he lald it down that, as the breeding of fine 
woolled sheep was the Company's principal object, 
“the fitness or unfitness of the land which may be 


surveyed for the use of thc Company must princi- 
pally depend on its suitableness for Sheep Pastur- 
age ’("), This was what Curr had always main- 
tained, and the directors were no less insistent on 
such a view: 


“The Court have in all their views and plans for 
forming the Company ealculated on the acquisition 
of large tracts of natural pasturage at least for 
sheep; with only partial or occasional improve 
ments by tillage ”(*). Three months later they were 
told that a small grant of land would be made to 
them on thc shores of Port Sorell, if it were advan- 
tagcous to them ^. 


There was, however, to be a limit to the «mount 
of land received.  Beforc long Arthur received 
further instructions and a definite rullng on Curr's 
claim to take in an area equal to a quarter of the 
Island, if necessary, to get the requisite good land. 
Bathurst expressed surprisc at Curr's claims, and 
showcd that in the preliminary discussions with the 
Company he had expressed a doubt as to their 
finding unlocated land available for their purpose, 
but that the Company's representatives declared 
that they were able to show that an infinitely greater 
quantity of land adapted for their purposes would 
easily be found, “ distinct and wide from the pre- 
sent located districts (^). He could not consent 
to allow them to occupy so vast an area of country 
as to bring them into contact with the settled dis- 
tricts, or inconvenicntly near the penal settlement 
of Macquarie Harbour. If sufficient land were not 
available on the main, then recourse was to be had 
to the alternative suggested by Curr just before he 
left England, that portion of the grant should be 
taken in onc of the dependencies of Van Diemen's 
Land. As io compensation, he refused to admit that 
the Company had the slightest claim. 


It will be recalled that when Curr prepared 4 
minute for the Executive Council he stressed that 
the Company expected to obtain lands that were 
suited for sheep pasture without any clearing and 
we find the directors strongly supporting this claim: 
“The Court have in all their views and plans for 
forming the Company calculated on thc acquisition 
of large tracts of natural pasturagc, at least for 
sheep: with only partial or occasional improvements 
by tillage "C'). 

The result of the appcal to Bathurst reached Van 
Diemen’s Land most opportunely for Curr. No 
longer confined in his choice of lands to the north- 
west corner, he could enter into fresh negotiations 
with the local government. True, the southern limit 
as marked on the map intersected the land dis- 
covered by Hellyer, but he thought that by the 
concerted efforts of the directors at Home and him- 
self in the Colony these limits could be extended(”). 
As to Circular Head, he was determined it should 
be retained no matter wherc the rest of the grant 
should be placed. 


Accordingly, although the good temper which had 
marked the carlier negotiations had long since 
departed. he entered into a long personal conference 
with Arthur with satisfactory results. An officer of 
the Survey Department was to be sent to exainine 
the district at Cape Grim where it was thouzht that 
from 100,000 to 150,000 acrcs of land suitable for the 
Company's purpose would bc found. Arthur also 


Promised to recommend to the Secretary of State 
that the grant be broken into three separate por- 
lions, the first to comprise an area at Cape Grim, 
the second all the available land at Circular Head, 
and the third to take in the Hampshire ond the 
Surrey Hills and, in addition, that the Company 
be allowed to move the southern limit of location a 
few milcs to the southward for this purpose. By 
this axreement, in reality a compromise, Arthur kept 
the Company to the west of Round Hill and Curr 
Obtained Circular Head and the new country. 
Arthur, however, had gained his point. The Com- 
pany must bcgin from Cape Grim and work east- 
Ward and be confined to a district far removed 
from the settled districts. Once more he had shown 
"his cleverness and the adroitness with which he 
Parries all attacks and triumphs over all his 
enemics ''(?). 


Meanwhile the directors for their part were not 
idle, and sent a deputation to Downing Street. 
Robinson, better known by his later title of Lord 
Goderich, had succeeded Bathurst at the Colonial 
Office and gave them favourable andience. As far 
back as September 1826 Curr had written that he 
did not think the land could be obtained in one 
tontinuous block, a hint which the directors now 
acted upon. They sought permission to select their 
trant in detached portions free from forest in the 
north-west and the north-east of the Island and 
asked that a small allotment be granted on the 
toute from Hobart Town to Circular Head as a 
Place of refreshment for travellers and stock in 
Passing to and fro. As no objection was madc to 
these proposals, they were sanguine that they would 
be allowed and were further heartened when a des- 
Pateh to Governor Arthur, wherein he was asked to 
put the most liberal construction on the agreement 
with the Company, was read to them("). 


But the hopes of the directors were short lived. 
The Prime Minister, Canning, died on the 8th of 
August and, a few days after the deputation, the 
King sent for Goderich to form a cabinet. Huskis- 
son went to the Colonial Office. It was essential to 
kain his support before he could be influenced by 
4rthur’s despatches. So, armed with a sheaf of 
teports which had just arrived from Van Diemen's 
Land and copious cxtracts from Curr's despatches, 
they again presented themselves at Downing Street. 
The quality of land they wished to obtain they 
defined as ‘open downs covered with a natural 
grass or herbage and suitable to the pasturage of 
fine woolled sheep, with a due proportion of arable 
land. meadow and woodland for other necessary 
Operations *’(”). 


They now realised, from the reports of their 
Officers, that they could not obtain this quality of 
land in one block without acquiring so vast an area 
that its occupation would be considered detrimental 
to the Colony. As the grcatcr part of such an area 
Would be useless for their purpose, they asked that 
their agents be permitted to take detached portions 
9f useful land anywhcre in the north-western 
Quarter from Port Sorell westward and from Mac- 
quarie Harbour northward and, if unable to satisfy 
themselves there, to examine and sclect in the north- 
Fast. 


Two years had elapsed since Curr and the advance 
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party had left England and, as the annual meet- 
ing was approaching, the dircctors wished to assure 
the proprietors that dcfinitive and satisfactory 
arrangements had been concluded. They saw in 
the opposition of Arthur the rock upon which their 
vessel might split and accordingly asked that he be 
instructed to lose no time in directing the Crown 
surveyor to survey and report upon the quality and 
area of such tracts of land as were pointed out to 
him by their agents and that the 250,000 acres of 
useful land be defined to mean “ good land, fit for 
cuitivation or pasture, free of forest, scrub, or swamp 
and AS as the Company may immediately put to 
use "(™), 


They knew, they said, that such a claim could not 
be substantiated merely by the terms under which 
the grant was made by Bathurst, whcrein one of the 
primary objects on which the Company was to spend 
its capital was '' the clearing, improvement and cul-- 
tivation " of the grant and '' gencrally in such opera- 
tions of agriculture and pasturage as the exigen- 
cies alld peculiar situation of settlers in a new 
country may require "("); but, at the initial nego- 
tiations, it was clearly understood on both sides 
that thc Company's lands were to be shecp pastures 
similar to those of thc older districts where clearing 
was not a difficult matter. It was never intended 
that the Company should be expected to rake up 
dense primeval forest which could bc cleared only 
after vast labour and expense. 


Huskisson proved far less compliant than 
Godcrich. He would not agree to any extension of 
the area open for selection because “it was clearly 
understood that the grant should be made in a 
part of the Island distant and distinct from the 
present located lands". Nor would he sanction the 
Company's definition of useful land and regarded 
the expectation of the directors as unreasonable be- 
cause ‘ in any new country the clearing of timber 
has always formed one of the principal operations 
by which it has been settled. Any land that could 
be cultivated must be rcgardcd as good land íor the 
Company's purpose "(^), He brought to the problem 
a mind free from any preconceived notions and, 
taking the words of the terms arranged by Bathurst 
at their face value, ruled that “ within the district 
described, thc Company might select any continuous 
tract of 250,000 acres which best suited their object 
and purposes. It was the liberal intention of His 
Majcsty's Government not to reckon as part of the 
grant any additional quantity of strictly useless and 
unprofitable land which it might bc necessary to 
include. in order to keep the figure of the whole tract 
as near to 2 square as possible (that square being the 
smallest in which 250,000 acres of land capable of 
being used in pasturage or tillage could be obtained) 
and to afford to such a tract a better natural bound- 
ary " (^). Realising however that the difficulties en- 
countered were far greater than anyone had fore- 
secn, he decided to meet the wishes of the direc- 
tors to some extent and allowed them to break the 
250,000 acres into four or five allotments, none of 
which was to be less than 50,000 acres; and limited 
the useless or unproductive land to one-fourth of 
the useful land, or 62,500 acres in all. But at the 
same time he intimated that there would be some 
addition to the amount of quit rent. 
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Arthur received this with consternation. The 
terms now agreed upon wcre much more favour- 
able to the Company than any Curr had claimed 
and, in cffect, would be much more harmful to the 
young community. He saw all hls defences swept 
away and the Company “ boldly planting themselves 
at the very portals of the located districts "(^), for 
the restriction that necessity alone should bring 
them adjacent to the free scttlers was no longer 
Imposed. The new arrangement would also enable 
the Company's agents to '* peacock " the whole dis- 
trict between Port Sorell and Capc Grim. Five 
locations judiciously placed would lock up a vast 
area and hamper future settlement. Not only 
would access to some districts be made extremely 
diffieult but, as the Company was not bound by the 
charter to fencc. its cattle roaming far and wilde 
would bring ruin to the small settlers shut In bc- 
tween the locations. He was determined to keep 
the Company west of the Mersey and, if at all 
possible, west of Round Hill. Accordingly he called 
for reports from the Land Commissioners and from 
thc Surveyor-Gencral on the location and arrange- 
ments of the Company's Lands. By their aid he 
hoped to convince Huskisson that his ruling had 
becn based on false information and so obtain a re- 
vlew of the conditions. 


These reports, as well as a later one by Wedze,(^) 
bear every sign of having been inspired by the known 
wish of Arthur and betray the sycophancy of his 
officers. They pointed out that it was never in- 
tended that the Company should approach the 
settled districts. Indeed, the Surveyor-General in- 
ecniously called in mathematics to his aid and 
proved that the north-west district, the term uscd 
by Bathurst which Curr construed as one-fourth of 
the Island, was in reality only the ninth part of it 
and that not Port Sorell but Round Hill should 
be the eastern boundary of the land open to the 
Company for selcction(®). These reports, together 
with a covering despatch, Arthur at once sent to 
Huskisson. 


Two months later an opportunity to rencw his 
protest arose and he promptly accepted it. At the 
beginning of the ycar hc had instructed a ‘sovern- 
mcnt Survcyor, J. H. Wedge, to examinc and report 
on the land adjacent to Capc Grim. This report 
was now to hand. In it Wedge recommended that 
the limits of the grant be extcnded and that a com- 
pact block, extending from Cape Grim as far south 
as Mt. Balfour and as far east as the Detentlon 
River. be granted thc Company. In this block he 
estimated there was “at least 50,000 acres of land 
fit for the reception of stock without any consider- 
able outlay belng required ". The useless land hc 
estimated at about 100,000 acres. ‘“ The ‘orests”’, 
he wrote, "are cxtensive and may be estimated at 
about 700.000 acres. This land, bcing heavlly tim- 
bercd, is unpromising in its present state and such 
as no private indlyldual could possibly undertake to 
Improve. It is, nevertheless, of excellent quality and 
such as thc Company's resources might be employed 
upon with prospect of ultimate success. Therc is 
no doubt but thc expense of clearing such land will 
be great: but, lf a judicious system be laid down 
and acted upon, lt wlll not be so heavy as it would 
appear at first glance; for, if it be progressively done, 
the produce of that whlch is first clearcd will con- 


tribute largely towards improving the remainder 
The timber in these forcsts, of which the greater - 
portion is pencil cedar(^), may prove a valuable 
article of export and defray a great proportion of 
the expense of clearing the land. It is therefore my 
opinion that this description of Jand is ayailable for 
the Company's purpose for it will undoubtedly, 
when clearcd, be some of the most valuable in the 
Island; and, in support of this opinion, I may in- 
stance that in the United States and other New 
Countrics in America, thc land with the greatest 
quantity of timber upon it is chosen as being the 
most valuable "€. The Surveyor-Gencral minuted 
the report to the cffect that Mr. Wedge had stated 
that the district he recommended for thc Company 
bore a far greater proportion of good land than Van 
Diemen's Land gencrally offers. The report thus 
minuted, togcther with a covering letter hostlle to 
the Company's requests, was at once forwarded t) 
Sir George Murray who had succeeded Huskissou 
at the Colonial Office, but a copy was not sent to 
Curr lest the directors be forewarned and supplied 
with an adcquate defence. His comment when he 
was able to read the report was outspoken and 
bitter: “I look upon both his facts and opinions 
as wilful falsehoods and malevolent assertions ”. 


The terms of the new arrangement with Huskis 
son Arthur at once forwarded to Curr but bluntly 
challenged lt by declaring "I apprehend the deci 
sion rests entirely upon the faith placed in yout 
reports, of thc aceuracy of whlch I am at present 
unable to form any positive opinion "(?), 


Thc implication of thls, coupled with ihe fac 
that Arthur had emphasized that the Company 
must take such land as when cleared would bê 
useful, stung Curr to fury and blinded him to the 
advantages of the decision. Qultc erroncously, 35 
we have secn, he saw in the conditlons the hand 
of Arthur. That the Company must take lan 
that " when cleared wlll eome under the denomina- 
tion of useful land" was, he considered "in 
direct contradiction to the grant as intended, and 
to be glven a stringy bark forest for the purpos? 
of breeding large flocks of fine woolled sheep was $ 
inerc mockery "(?), 


But the location of the grant had advanced 4 
further stage before the despatch which stirred 
Arthur’s indignation had even rcached him. Hell- 
yer’s report of the Surrey and thc Hampshire Hills 
arrived within a few weeks of the deputation t0 
Huskisson and in the middle of December, 1827. 
the directors appeared at Downlng Street with 4 
fresh proposal. They asked for a southward exten- 
sion of the boundary of seleetlon so as to take if 
the Surrcy Hills. ‘The main object of the Com- 
pany ” they cxplalned “always had been and is to 
settle a large sheep farm for the growth of an im- 
proved wool for which It is indispensable to have 
a large tract of naturally elear land well adapted 
for sheep pasture. This object was in all the early 
communications with His Majesty's Government 
clearly explained and enforced by a varicty of argu- 
ments. Hitherto no sufficient tract of that descrip- 
tion has been found after 16 months of Indefatig- 
able exertlon but in the Surrey and the Hampshire 
Hills”). They also asked that the suggested In: 
crease in quit rent be not enforced. 


The upshot of this deputation was an agreement 
by which thc Company was allowed to take one 
ploek of 20,000 acrcs at Circular Head, 220,000 
acres in two blocks at the Hampshire and thc Sur- 
rey Hills, and onc block of 10,000 acres in the 
vicinity of the lakes as a depot or resting place 
for those employed by the Company and for stock 
on their journcy to the capital, with an allowance 
of onc-fourth more for useless land. It was ex- 
pressly stipulated that the blocks were to be as 
compact as possible and on no account would 
narrow strips or tongues of land be granted. As 
tpe Company had spent so much money in explora- 
Mon and as they would be under thc necessity of 
constructing a road to thc Surrey Hills at con- 
sidcrable cost, the original valuation of 2s. 6d. an 
acre was to stand; but for the block at the lakes 
they werc to pay according to its estimated vatuc 
to ordinary settlers(®). Except that no land was 
to be taken at Cape Grim, this was almost identi- 
eal with the arrangement that Arthur and Curr 
had agreed upon some months earlier, 


In spite of this agreement, Wedge's report 
pccasioncd the directors great uneasiness. 'Thcy 
werc by no means sure what the effect on the new 
Colonial Secretary would be. They urged Curr 
“not on any account to come into conflict with 
any officer under Government which may sive rise 
to unpleasant fecling ". To them Wedgc's 1ecom- 
mendation was anathema: '' The Court has no hesi- 
tation in giving its unanimous opinion that, if it 
was compelled to take its land in thc district ex- 
amined by Mr. Wedge or to abandon its object 
"altopether, it would under such alternative submit 
to the loss of all the money expendcd, great as it 
is, rather than accept land of that description " (°). 


When we regard the issue from thc vicwpoint of 
Curr and thc directors there is much to be said 
for their request that they should not be saddled 
with forest land. Thc Company's main object was, 
and always had been, the growth of fine wool. 
This the directors maintained on all occasions 
without contradiction and this Bathurst rccogniscd 
when he ruled that the criterion of the land to 
be allottcd was its capabitity to pasture sheep. 
They had looked forward to obtaining land similar 
in quality to that of thc older settled districts, 
f where there were considerable areas naturally clear 
of timber; wherc dry, thinly wooded hills produc- 
ing in abundance the highly nutritive native grasses 
provided ideal conditions for pasturing fine woolled 
sheep. Thcre was almost total ignorance of the 
land tying to the west of Port Sorell, but no one 
anticipated that it would prove quite unlike the 
Setticd districts and it was confidently expected 
that the Company would find shcep pastures there 
| dual in quality to the best in the older districts. 
It was to prove far otherwise. Arthur had no 
Conception of the great differences that existed 
and in consequence could not understand Curr's 
objection to forcsted land. All the good land in 
the north-western district was, almost without ex- 
Ception, clothca right down to the sea-coast with 
dense forest. Near the coast the prevailing trees 
Were cucalypts, white gum and stringy bark, tower- 
Nf aloft often 250 feet; further inland these were 
leplaced by sombre beeches, the myrtles of the 
Colonists, of grcat size. In the dense shade of the 
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forest mighty tree-ferns grew in profusion and the 
ground was carpeted with a small fern and be- 
strewn with dead timber. In many places hori- 
zontal, bauera and cutting grass formed a tangled 
impenctrable mass and forest giants torn up by 
the roots wcrc strewn in every direction. Those 
most recently fallen, with their vast upturned 
roots, wide spreading heads, and wall-likc boles 
(for trees 150 fect high and eight feet in diameter 
were plentiful) formed a most formidable obstacle 
to progress Then, too, the fall of each monster 
caused a widespread confusion of smaller trces. 

Some idea of the density of the forest may be 
gathered from the report preparcd by Hellyer for 
use in discussing with the Government what was 
to be considercd uscful land. On one acre there 
were 2384 trecs, 12 of which exceedcd 12 feet in 
girth, and four, 30 feet. On another there were 
1976 trecs, 28 of which exceeded 12 fect in girth, 
eight 21 feet, and eight 30 feet<"). This was 
typical of most of the forest. 

Curr gives us a graphic picture of his first journey 
through the forest behind Emu Bay. “The myrtle 
tree, scarcely known except in this district, and 
cnormous stringy bark trces, many of them 300 feet 
high and 30 feet in circumferencc near the root, 
cxclude the rays of the sun and, in the gloom which 
their shade crcates, those trces flourish which 
affect darkness and humidity and in the other parts 
of the Colony are only found in thc deepest 
ravines and by the sides of creeks, as sassafras, dog- 
wood, pepper tree, musk tree, and in some situa- 
tions blackwood of the best quality. The forest 
trees and undergrowth described, which latter rise 
to a height of from 80 to 100 feet, create and re- 
tain on the ground such great degree of humidity 
and almost dungeon darkness that all the tribes of 
cryptogamous plants flourish there to a degree 
that I nevcr observed in any other situation, fungi, 
mosses, lichens, ferns. The most remarkable of 
these plants, the fern tree which has precisely the 
form of the cocoa-nut tree with a stem of often 
seven fect in circumference ncar the ground gradu- 
ally increasing in girth towards the top, grows to 
the height of 35 feet. Every trunk, stem, root 
and branch of cvery kind of trec is closely in- 
vested with a thick coat of moss, this moss again 
becomes the receptacle of the roots of parasitical 
plants as well as of othcrs not generally parasi- 
tical, and thesc, in their turn, nourish their 
share of moss and ferns which latter often invests 
the trunks of the fern trees and thcir summits and 
of the forest trees to the height of near 100 feet 
from the ground (7)". As they passed along Hellver 
pointed out a stringy bark which he had measured 
and found to be 198 fect to the first branch, and 
another which at flve fect from the ground was 
60 feet in circumfcrencc. Some idea of the diff- 
culty of making one’s way through such country 
may be gauged from the fact that it took him nearly 
a day and a half of strenuous exertion to cover 
four miles, and anyone who has had experience of 
such forest knows full well that this is no exaggera- 
tion. 

No greater contrast with, the older settled dis- 
tricts could be imagined. Curr realised full welt 
the excellent quality of the soit but he also knew 
that, before sheep could be pastured in such 
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country, it must be cleared and sown down with 
grass. 'The eost of elearing sueh land would be so 
great that for the company's purpose it must be 
regarded as unprofitable. 


Seven months after the discovery of the Hamp- 
shire and the Surrey Hills, Curr paid his first 
visit to them. From the reports, he had been led 
to expect country equal to the best in the older 
districts. but was sadly disappoined. Neither Hell- 
yer nor Fossey knew anything about sheep, they 
had no eolonial experienee and, to Hellyer in par- 
tieular, artist that he was, the appeal of the 
pieturesque was paramount. And the Surrey Hills, 
seen as they were by him for thc first time, in 
bright sunshine, the blue expanse of the heavens 
broken and heightened by a few fleecy clouds, 
the level park-like country stretching before him 
interspersed with open plains, thc eountless moun- 
tain peaks beyond, standing aloft in all their 
glorious eolours and entrancing shapes, the cool 
limpid streams crossing in all directions, and the 
invigorating air that sends the blood coursing 
through the veins, would eharm and take captive 
one of far less romantic nature than he. The 
sheer beauty disarmed his judgment and forced 
its way into his report. 


Unaware of this wcakness Curr took the reports 
at their face value and acted upon them. Keen 
was his disappointment and bitter his thought 
when he realised lie had striven and fought for such 
an inferior district, whose “ value to the Company 
was to say the least very doubtful". Now, more 
than ever, he realiscd what had been a daily cause 
of regret to him since his landing, that none in the 
service of the Company had any knowledge of 
local eonditions. ‘ The Surrey Hills", he wrote, 
" ean never be a first nor even a second rate shecp 
pasture. Neither was that which I saw good arable 
land. Another disadvantage ls that the climate 
is rather cold and backward "(?). His opinion of 
the Hampshire Hills was more favourable and he 
considered that it would be suitable for shcep but 
would not bear to be heavily stocked. The natural 
grasses hc examined and found to be inferior to 
those of the sheep lands of the older districts and 
noted that there was a striking absence of kangaroo 
grass, so highly prized by sheep owners. He looked 
in vain for the large forest kangaroo whieh was 
always considered by the older settlers to be indica- 
tive of a good sheep country. Further visits to the 
district confirmed him in the unfavourable opinion 
he had formed of its usefulness to the Company 
and the experience of the winter of 1828 proved 
that his opinion of the Surrey Hills was accurate. 
Only too well he realised that they had made a 
very bad bargain and deeply regretted the rejec- 
tion of the land around Cape Grim. The best 
that he could hope for was that it might be made 
profitable in some manner. 


He must take some measure of the blame for 
securing the district, in that he did not assure 
himself of its nature soon after its discovery, cithcr 
by a personal inspection or by calling for a report 
on its capabilities from Goldie, the Company’s 
agrieulturist. As chief agent he should have done 
so. He knew that neither Hellyer nor Fossey were 
versed in mattcrs appertaining to sheep and sheep 
rearing and had no experience whatever of colonial 


conditions, even though he did not know of Hell- 
yer’s weakness "of looking upon everything with 
a painter’s eyes”. The latter’s inability to report 
on sheep country was amply confirmed a few 
months later. Goldie, reporting on Goderich 
Plains, said by Hellyer to be the most magnificent 
grass hills €") he had seen in the country, described 
them as ' very high, cold aud bleak, the feed ve 

bad with a great deal of stoney rocky ground, the 
grass being very wiry and the tussocks far 
apart ”("). Pieturesque the area certainly is but 
that is all. Bitter Is Curr's comment on the con- 
flieting reports. “ Climate cannot be judged in a 
day's walk, but stoney rocky ground with tussocks 
far apart no person ought to have converted into 
the most magnificent grass hill he had ever scen 
in the country.” The lesson was not lost on Curr 
He no longer accepted any report at its face value. 


Hellyer's glowing aecounts, published in the 
Third Annual Report, stirred in Arthur a desire 
to see this magnifieent country for himself and 
he arranged to visit it. Accompanied by a party 
of six which included Captain Montagu, the Attor- 
ney-General. and George Frankland, the Surveyor- 
General, he left Westbury on the 14th of January 
1829. For three days they rode along a rough bush 
track, euphemistically styled the inlaud road, þe- 
fore entering the Surrey Hills. 'Thcy saw very 
little good land. The elevation and the cold harsh 
weather they experienced showed conclusively that 
this district was not suitable for the production of 
fine wool. They met with some extensive open 
eountry but found it covered with “ species of long 
wiry grass unfit for pasture." Such spaces as these 
oceupy thousands of acres of the Surrey Hills and 
are quite worthless. The long wiry grass is the 
misnamed button grass, (7) a kind of rush. This 
journey showed Arthur the difficulties the Company 
faced and convinced him of the sincerity of Curr 
protests. 

The latter had received no intimation that Arthur 
intended to visit the Hills. He happened to arrive 
at Emu Bay on a visit of inspection and was 
surprised to hear that the Governor had left the 
night before, intending to ride along the coast to 
Port Sorell By good fortune the Fanny was at 
Emu Bay. He at once embarked and, the wing 
being fair, reached the Mersey in a few hours 
Here he found the Govcrnor and his party waiting 
for slaek water to eross. Then began a conference 
whieh lasted fivc hours. 

To Arthur's inquiries whether the land he had 
seen on the journey through the Hills was a fair 
sample of the remaiuder, Curr replied that it 
was, and further stated that the Surrey Hills were 
neither first rate nor second rate sheep pastures 
In proof of this he said he had been afrald to run 
there thc merino sheep lately imported from Europe 
and had been obliged to hire a farm to maintain 
them. Arthur asked why he had not taken Cape 
Grim where even he admitted there was a fair 
eountry capablc of fceding some thousands of shcep. 
"If there really had been an inadequate extent 
of sheep country there", hc added “upon a proper 
representation the Company would have been per- 
mitted to take the balance elsewhere." 


In reply Curr said that had he accepted Cape 
Grim at first he doubted whether permission would 
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have been given to divide thc grant, especially in 
view of the report recently submitted by the 
Government Surveyor(“). Although he had not 
been privileged to see it, he understood it stated 
that, within reasonable limits, a grant of average 
uality eould aetnally be found there. Such a re- 
ort would eertainly have fixed them irrevoeably at 
Cape Grim. 

The Governor did not reply to this observation 
"put asked if Curr now wished to have Cape Grim. 
The latter replied that he did, providcd lic need 
only take the grassland which eomprised about 
50,000 acres. He wanted neither heath nor forest. 
He also protested “ against the Company being 
sacrifieed to the whims of the surveyor, or of any 
| man who ehose to speculate upon their clearing 
forests, or improving barren hcaths whieh were 
undertakings foreign to their purpose." The 
1 10,000 aeres, whieh were to be taken somewhere on 
the road leading to the settled district, he asked 
to be granted at the Middlesex Plains, a fine 
streteh of open country lying some 10 iniles to 
the east of the Surrey Hills. Arthur's journey had 
prought to him a full realization of the difficul- 
ties that beset the Company and he saw ruin 
staring it in the faee unless some variation were 

E the eonditions. His objeetions to the 

a 
E. Round Hil, for they would not now ineon- 
veniently approaeh the settled distriets. He readily 
agreed to the proposals, but refused to pledge him- 
self to anything conelusive until he had referred 
(c all the papers eonneeted with the subject. This 
he promised to do immediately on his return to 
Hobart. As the agreement with thc Colonial Offiee 

ermitted the main grant to be broken into only 
Ero parts and as one would now be taken at Cape 
Grim and the other at the Surrey Hills, he said 
that it would be ncecssary to make arrangements 
vith respect to the Hampshire Hills where the 
Company had already begun to ereet buildings. 

therefore unhesitatlngly stated that he would 
alow them to take 10,000 aeres there, this being 
ine estimated amount of good land at that 


place C? 

A perusal of all the documents relating to the 
Company's land loeation convinecd Arthur that 
ere were no obstacles in the way of the pro- 
osals tentatively made on thc banks of the Mersey 
and he at once confirmed them. The Company 
was to eontinue in oeeupation of 20,000 aeres of 
land at Circular Head; to retain possession of a 
block eontaining 10,000 aeres at Hampshire Hills; 
to substitute 10,000 acres at the Middlesex Plains 
and the hills surrounding them for the block 
allowed at thc lakes; and to take the remaining 
210,000 aeres in two bloeks of such dimensions as 
was desircd at Cape Grim and the Surrey Hills. 
A proviso was added that such blocks were to be 
taken In as compact a shape as possible with 
referenee to natural boundaries). A copy of 
these proposals hc transmitted to Sir George 
Murray, stressing the necessity of the ehange if 
the Company were to survive(”). 


Soon after the Governor's return, there appeared 
in the Hobart Town Courier (") an aeeount of the 
journey from the pen of thc Surveyor-General. 
In it the inferior quality of the Surrey fills as 


4 sheep pasture was stressed. Curr did not think 
quite so poorly of the distriet and had hopes that 
the grass would improve. Moreover Goldie, the 
Company's agriculturist, had eight months earlier 
reported favourably. ‘I may now state from the 
eountry I have lately seen ", he wrote, “ I am quite 
prepared to reeeive any stoek you may think of 
sending me." Within two months of Arthur's 
visit, however, he sent in a seeond report whieh 
eontradieted his former statement and completely 
verified Surveyor-General Frankland's judgment C»), 


Having reeeived Arthur's sanetion to take land 
at Cape Grim, Curr lost no timc. Profiting by past 
experience he determincd upon a personal inspec- 
tion. On the 14th of February, aeeompanied by 
Riehard Frederiek, an expert boatman, he left 
Cireular Head in a whaleooat. He landed near 
Maandai Point and traversed the eountry as far 
as Mt. Cameron West, making as earcful and 
minute observation of the eapabilities of the 
eountry for running sheep as the time at his dis- 
posal would admit. From the top of the mountain 
he gazed over a wide expanse of poor country, 
“absolutely worthless and the greater part of it 
of no more use for the purpose of settlers than 
so mueh sky or water"(?), He found some exeel- 
lent grassland admirably adapted for sheep but 
its extent was strietly limited consisting, as it did, 
of an area in the vicinity of Cape Grim and a 
narrow strip fringing the west eoast and cxtending 
south beyond Mt. Cameron West as far as the 
eye eould reach. The weather being ealm and the 
sea smooth he examined Trefoil Island and was 
delighted with its capabilities, In gcneral, how- 
ever, he thought less favourably of the Cape Grim 
district than anyone else who had seen it. 


Soon after his return he reeeived Goldie's gloomy 
rcport on thc Surrey Hills and for the moment even 
his indomitable will bent before thc blow. For the 
first and last time hc hints at defeat; “I have 
thought it possible that the court, disheartened by 
the partial disappointment of their hopes, might 
be disposed to withdraw from the occupation of 
their lands at least for the present ”’ ("). 


But failure was not to be thought of and he 
threw himsclf into his task with greater vigour 
than cver. Cape Grim must be oceupied before 
the end of the winter. The exeellent pasture land 
he himself had seen and thc mildness of the 
elimate eonvinced him that herc was a distriet 
of utmost serviee to the Company, provided that 
he could seeure all the £ood land without acquiring 
too great an area of worthless scrub and heath. 
Onee in oecupation he hoped to attain this end. 


Hellyer was at onee dispatehed to Cape Grim 
to make an aecurate survey of thc distriet. In par- 
tleular, he was to note all the good and useful land 
and determine the most favourable boundaries. 
While thcre, bc visited the neighbouring islands 
and reportcd very favourably on Robbins and 
Hunter Islands. That he should report so favour- 
ably of Hunter Island once more demonstrated his 
ignorance of what eonstituted good land. 


Upon receipt of the report, Curr took Renwiek, 
the shepherd, with him and examined Robbins 
Island. From here they proceeded to Cape Grim 
where they made a further examination of the 
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land and Curr inspected thc anchorage. On hls 
return hne conferrcd wlth Goldic and Hellyer. As 
a result of thcir deliberations it was decidcd to 
secure as much land as possible in the neighbour- 
hood of Clrcular Head and Cape Grim (”). 


Accordingly, when Hellyer had completed his 
map of the Cape Grim district, Curr sought to 
obtain a grant there which would comprise all the 
land suitable for pasture. He pointed out that it 
was impossible for the Government to do justiee 
to the Company unless there was a variation in 
the condition that the grant had to be as nearly 
as possible in the form of a square. The Company, 
he reiterated, had been incorporated principally 
with a view to produeing fine wool for the British 
market but the Surrey Hills, thc only extensive 
tract of pasture land available to it for selection 
was, as Arthur knew from pcrsonal observation, 
not at all adapted for the feeding of fine woolled 
sheep. 'The land bordering on the west coast, how- 
ever, was in many parts quite suitable, and he 
applied to have the existing conditions varied to 
enable him to take a strlp of land 40 miles long 
by three or four miles wide, together with some 
of the islands in Bass Stralt. Such a grant would 
extend as far south as Sandy Capc and would havc 
as its eastern boundary the Welcomc River and a 
line extending southwards therefrom. "No injury 
would be donc to the prospeets of future settlers 
by granting such a traet to the Corapany ", he 
wrote, "because the quantity of that extent of 
coast does not in fact shut scttlers out from one 
aere of land which is of any value. Its utter 
worthlessness will render it forever unavailable . 
Were the heathy plains, of whleh the greatest part 
of it consists, within 10 miles of the City of London 
they would not sell for 40 shillings an acre "("). 


On the same day, he wrote to the directors urging 
them to make every excrtion to obtain the land 
at Cape Grim without any reference to compact- 
ness of figure. Hc stressed the importance of 
obtaining the grass land whieh he estimated of 
sufficient extent and quality to fecd 50,000 merino 
sheep. What was not grass land was absolutely 
worthless, “and It was really of no importance to 
either party whether half a million acres of It 
were granted to the Company or retained by 
Government("). 


Asked to report on the application, the Surveyor- 
General expressed himself as strongly opposed to 
such a variation of the conditions as would enable 
the Company to hold a narrow belt of country 
along 40 miles of coast. His oppositlon was based 
on the grounds that “such an arrangement would 
effeetively prevent the future Introduction of frcc 
settlers in that quarter, for, as all the back land 
of the coast appears valueless, it is the belt of 
grassy country alonc whieh would admit of prlvate 
locations in it, and it, therefore, becomes a ques- 
tion of poliey whether it be expedlent to saerifice 
the present immediate interests of the Company to 
the future wants of emigrants, or, on the contrary, 
to abandon all intention of hereafter locating 
private settlers in that quarter and to surrender 
to the Company all the lands whieh are available 
for sheep grazing without previous outlay ("). Nor 
did he think it politic to grant the islands in per- 
petuity. 
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Arthur viewed the application sympathetically. 
Without waiting for Frankland's report he immedi- 
atcly sent a copy of Curr's lettcr to Downinz Street 
wlth the comment that “as I find that preparing 
the way for some concession wlll be considered a 
great favour, I cannot hesitate to forward Mr. 
Curr's letter and to express the hope that the 
dlrectors in England may have the assurance that 
His Majesty's Government wlll be disposed ro grant 
the Company every reasonable relief to overcome 
the difficulties which were not forcseen "("*), 


He kept back the Surveyor-Gencral's report for 
two months and, when he did scnd It on, said 
nothing to support the opposition. His conduct 
on this occasion was in marked contrast with that 
shown carlier. Having foreed the Company west 
of Round Hill he offered no furthcr opposition and, 
as hls actlons on this oeeaslon show, was quite 
sympathetic. 

Curr's plan was agaln thwarted, though in a 
quarter that he least expected. Realising the im- 
portance of time the directors, upon receipt of 
their agent's dispatch urging them to get all the 
grassland in the ncighbourhood of Cape Grim, 
agaln hastened to the Colonial Office. A long 
conference followed ("). Sir George Murray 
realised that some further concessions must be 
made if the Company were to survive and readily 
agreed to permit a sclectlon at Capc Grim. But he 
would not permit them to acquire the long narrow 
strip they asked for; any grant there must approxi- 
mate to a square figure. On this point le was 
adamant, for he considered that such a grant as 
Curr deslred would shut out settlers from some of 
the best part of the island. He had, of course, 
no knowledge whatever of the country and based 
his eonception on Wedge's report. His argument 
reeeived no other eonfirmation from Tasmania. 

The Company was permitted to divide its grant 
into six loeations, instead of four as determined 
by Husklsson, and thc allowance of unproduetive 
land was raised from 62,500 to 100,000 acres. Of 
the 350,000 acres now granted, the bulk was to be 
at the Surrey Hills and Cape Grim, 150,000 aeres 
at eaeh place; 20,000 aeres werc to be taken at 
Circular Head; and areas of 10,000 acres each 
at the Hampshire Hills, Middlescx Plalns, and the 
islands adjacent to Cape Grim. Murray informed 
the directors that they could expect no further eon- 
eesslons and left Arthur in no doubt of the posi- 
tion: "I have already informed the Van Diemen's 
Land Company that I shall not feel myself war- 
ranted, under any circumstanees whatever, in de- 
parting from thc terms which have now been agreed 
upon between the Company and His Majesty’s 
Government, and it only remains for me to desire 
that they may be considered final by you—suffer- 
ing no arguments on the part of the agents of the 
Company to Induce you to defer the completion 
of their grant, the limits and bounds of which 
you will direct the Survcyor-Gencral to fix as 
expeditiously as can be aceomplished with eon- 
venienee, aceording to the arrangement communi- 
cated to you In this despatch ”("). 

The direetors expressed thcir entire satisfaction 
with the arrangements and were confident that 
they would now be enabled “to push forward the 
objeets for which the Company was formed, with 
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the prospect of remuncration to those who have 
embarked property in the undertaking, and with 
the hope and expectation of extending benefits to 
those who may settle in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Company's lands, as well as generally 
to the Colony itself (^). 


Curr heard of the arrangements with mingled 
feelings. With Arthur decidcdly friendly he had 
hoped that the directors would bc able to over- 
come any opposition in London and already in his 
mind's eye pictured the Company prosperous and 
aflluent. Now all these pleasant images were 
rudely shattcred and he saw the Company burdened 
with at least 125,000 acres of land at Cape Grim 
"of equal quality with the deserts of Africa." In 
exceeding Ditterness of spirit he wrote, "But I 
am forbiddcn to request any deviation from the 
final decision, X should at oncc apply to the Govern- 
mcnt to resume 100,000 acres in order to save the 
expense of defining the boundary Could I 
have known that the whole of the useful country 
in that district would not have been granted I 
should bave hesitated to incur the expense of the 
additional establishment, as that expense must bear 
a very large proportion to thc income which it is 
possible to derive from it "(^), 


Disappointed in his hopes Curr again reverted 
io the idea of a grant on tbc mainland of Aus- 
tralia. He first made the suggestion in 1826 but 
the directors received it coldly. He now found 
them reviewing it as a possiblity. Their intcrest 
had recently bcen aroused by the glowing reports 
of Captain James Stirling and the botanist, Fraser, 
who had examined the Swan River district in 
March. 1827, and in particular by the enthusiastic 
letters written by Stirling to influential persons in 
“England. As a result, within a few days of hear- 
ins of "the definitive and final" arrangement of 
the grant, Curr hcard from tbe directors that they 
“were considering the advisability of acquiring land 
at the Swan River or in some other part of Aus- 
tralia, although they were not prepared to take any 
immediate steps. Without hestitation he advised 
them to give earnest consideration to extending 
their activities at oncc, since he was of the opinion 
that, while the Van Dicmen’s Land undertaking 
Would eventually be moderately profitable, his 
hopes could go no further. He was as convinced 
as ever of the soundness of the project but the 
lands they had acquired were not sufficiently good 
to ensure the prosperity they once hoped for. If 
they determincd to acquire iand in Australia there 
Was no time to lose, as delay would allow others to 
Secure the most valuablc locations. In two years 
lime their stock in Van Diemen's Land would, by 
natural increase, have become so numerous that 
they could undertake the settlement of an ex- 
tensive grant in Western Austraiia. Moreover, the 
Company's establishments at Circular Head and 
Cape Grim were most advantageously situated for 
Shipping stock to that district. The chief objec- 
tion to the project was that unfavourable accounts 
E. the land were being circulated, though some 
SDoke of excellent land beyond the Darling Range 
and inland from King George’s Sound. Any plan 
Must be pushed forward with extreme caution but 
if, on further investigation, the rumours con- 
demning the district were found to be incorrect, 
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he advised his directors to apply for 2,000,000 acres 
before the value of the land appreeiated in 
England ("5, 


Curr made every attempt to get accurate informa- 
tion of the Swan River district and within a few 
months adviscd that he had learnt from a practical 
farmer who had just returned from there that, 
"as an agricultural colony, Swan River was a 
complete failure.” There was, however, good coun- 
try around King George's Sound and on the main- 
land opposite Kangaroo Island ("5, 


From the moment that the Surrey and the 
Hampshire Hills were occupied, Curr had con- 
sidered a location at Emu Bay as a necessity. 
Without a wharf and storehouse there, “ The Hills " 
would bc isolated from Circular Head and the 
management of the estate would be extremely 
difficult. It must always be remembered that the 
only means of transferring stock from Circular 
Head to “The Hills,” or vice versa, was to boat 
them to or from Emu Bay. 

When he discussed the Company's position with 
Arthur at the Mersey in January, 1829, he had 
understood that this concession would be granted 
but the letter confirming the arrangements tcnta- 
tively entered into was silent on the matter. He 
at once informed the Colonial Secretary of the 
omission but it had not been rectified. He now 
saw with grave concern that Murray’s final arrange- 
ment was equally silent about land at Emu Bay. 


He refused to accept the decision as final and 
resolved to get better conditions. Having occasion 
to visit Hobart on business he determined to seek 
an interview with Arthur, hoping by this means 
to gain what he sought. Arthur was absent from 
Hobart, being engaged on a tour of inspection of 
the midlands. Curr, however, was not to be denied 
and, learning of his whereabouts, set out and met 
him at Jericho. Arthur was non-committal and 
asked Curr to submit his request in writing for it 
would be necessary to obtain an opinion from the 
Surveyor-General He was playing safe. 

In the subsequent letter Curr requested that the 
small "Plains" on the road from Emu Bay to 
the Hampshire Hills be granted the Company, or 
exchanged for ten times the quantity of land at 
Cape Grin and that from 1000 to 1500 acres of 
land be granted at Emu Bay with facilities for 
wharf accommodation. At thc same time he sug- 
gested boundaries for the grants at Surrey Hills 
and Cape Grim. For the latter he proposed such 
boundaries that it could be made to join on to 
the Circular Head block, paying no respect to com- 
pactness of figure (*). 


The Surveyor-General was of the opinion that 
it was not reasonable for the Company to expect 
io receive such small lots of picked land at such 
wide intervals as were the isolated plains in the 
forest between Hampshire Hiils and the coast. He 
was also opposed to a grant at Emu Bay. “The 
Company should be placed precisely on thc same 
footing as individuals receiving such allotments 
from the Crown as they require for building and 
on the same tenure; and, with respect to wharves, 
the Company should be subject to the regulations 
which the Government might enact on that head." 


He also pointed out that the boundaries of the 
Surrey Hills, as proposed, would enclose an ares. 
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400 acres in excess of the approved grant and that 
the suggested boundaries at Cape Grim deviated 
considerably from those proposed by the Secretary 
of State (7), 


Curr's requests, together with the Surveyor- 
General's report, were then placed before the 
Executlve Council. This body advised the Governor 
not to deviate in the slightest degree from the 
instructions of the Secretary of State respecting the 
size and position of the several blocks of land 
granted to the Company. The plains lying between 
the Hampshire Hills and the coast should be dis- 
posed of under the Ripon regulations of 1831, 
whereby land could be obtnined only by auction 
at an upset price of 5s. per acre. ‘ The isolated 
plains should be sold in due course under the ncw 
regulations whenever it can be perceived by thc 
Government that there will be sufficient compcti- 
tion for them by scttlers so as to enable the 
Government to realise the value of these several 
pieces of land” (?), 


Curr again sought an interview with the Gover- 
nor and learnt that he would consent to any 
boundaries which conformed to Murray's instruc- 
tions but not to any that conflicted with them. 
Accordingly, he submitted new proposals for boun- 
daries which, on being referred to the Surveyor- 
General met with unrescrved approval He still 
desired land at Emn Bay and on the road to 
“The Hills" and sought permission to relinquish 
50,000 acres at Cape Grim, taking in exchange the 
same quantity between the Emu and the Cam 
Ber extendi southward to the Hampshire Hills 
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The Surveyor-General viewed this modification 
of Murray's “ definite and final” instructions quite 
favourably, although he stressed, as did Wedge 
before him in the report of 1828, the importance 
of a township reserve at Emu Bay: 


“Tt will, I think, be considered that this propo- 
sition very much coincides with the first views of 
His Majesty’s Government and of the colony at 
large, as it concentrates their grant, nearly two- 
thirds of which would thus be brought into one 
almost continuous tract. And I may add, from the 
nature of the ground, it is exceedingly improbable 
that any private Individuals could for many years 
undertake the clearance of such forests, while the 
enterprise would be much more within the range 
of the Company and quite consistent with its 
principles. Should Mr. Curr's proposal be con- 
ceded, the river boundarles which he suggested 
would be preferable to the ideal straight Hnes and, 
on the course of those rivers being surveyed, the 
difference in arca could be adjusted with the 
Woolnorth block. I observe that Mr. Curr in his 
letter loses sight of the reserve for a township at 
Emu Bay. But I do not think it would be desirable 
to relinquish that reservation which should, like 
others, consist of four square miles " (":). 


His hurried trlp through the district had revealed 
to him the “very great richness of soil" but, as 
this extract shows, he was also alive to the tremen- 
dous difficulties which would face the settler in 
developing the area, characterised as it was " by 
the most stupendous and tangled forests in Van 
Diemen’s Land.” 


When the question was referred to the Executive 
Council a difference of opinion arose. While the 
majority opposed the exchange, the Chief Justice 
saw no objection to it, provided land was reserved 
for a township at Emu Bay and the Company was 
placed on the same footing ns other settlers in 
the acquisition of town allotments (C`). 


Foiled in his attempt to secure the exchange from 
the local government, Curr urged his directors to 
strain every nerve to win the consent of the Colonial 
Office and to take no denials, for It was “an 
object of the last importance to the Company and 
must be carricd at any cost.” ; 


His object was not to acquire a rich but densely 
forested arcn for future development. He feared 
that if, as was confidently hoped, tenants were 
established at ‘ The Hills," speculators would erect 
publie houses and stores in the nelghbourhood 
and “draw the very blood from their veins, The 
Company might supply tenants with goods, but 
the crops would go to the private store and the 
public house." To develop “The Hills" it was 
essential that a road be constructed and, unless 
ihe exchange hc requestcd was obtained, the Com- 
pany would have to construct an expensive road 
through Crown lands and would not obtain the 
ful benefit from thcir outlay. The land through 
which they built a road should belong to the Com- 
pany C"). 


The directors at once referred the question 
to the Colonia! Office and asked that, in view of 
thc importance of the result upon their activities, 
an early decision be given. They wcre fortunate in 
that Goderich was now at the Colonin! Officc. He 
proved much more compliant than Murray and 
without reference to Arthur, granted the exchange. 


The boundaries of the new tracts of land were to 
be defined by the local authorities and the Company 
was to construct at its own expense such a road 
from Emu Bay to thc Hampshire Hilis as the 
local government deemed suitable ("). No area 
was set aside as a township rescrve. 


Arthur was rightly incensed at being thus sum- 
marily disregarded and revealed his fcelings in à 
dispatch to his superior that bristles with indigna- 
tion: 


“This proposition received thc most deliberate 
consideration in the Exccutive Council, and I 
dlrected that Mr. Curr should be informed that 
the local government could not sanction any altera- 
tion, ncither could it hold out the hope that the 
request of the Company would be recommended to 
His Majesty's Government. Under these circum- 
stances I have the honour to recommend that the 
local government be authorised to issue a grant on 
the principles expressed in Mr. Hay's letter to Mr 
Bischoff of 21st May, 1830 C"), 


Mr. Curr's proposal, besides that it is a departure 
from the stipulations of 1830, would, if entertained, 
be adverse to the interests of government—the land 
at Woolnorth (the name given by the Company to 
the Cape Grim estate) is of inferior quality and i$ 
far remote from the settled districts, whlle that at 
Emu Bay has facilities calculated to render it al 
some not very distant period a thriving settlement. 
Considering therefore the highly advantageous 
terms on which land has been located to the Com- 
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pany in comparison with private individuals, I 
should not think it equitable to entertain Mr. Curr's 
request, even were not the door closed to all further 
negotiation by the instructions conveyed to me after 
the last concession was made to the Company " ("), 


At thc end of April, 1833, Curr left Tasmania 
on a visit to England and, on the representation 
of Dr. Hutchinson, who acted as chief agent in 
his absence, the final settlement of the boundaries 
of the land betwcen Emu Bay and the Hampshire 
Hills was postponed until his return (^). 


While in England, Curr suggested that efforts 
be made to exchange 70,000 acres of land on the 
eastern side of Woolnorth, without diminishing its 
length, for 56,000 acres in the north-castern part of 
the island, not approaching within 20 miles of 
Launceston. 


Accordingly, deputation after deputation waited 
upon Spring-Hlce, who was now at the Colonial 
Office, and asked for this exchange. In pursuance 
of their application the directors pointed out the 
disabilities under which the Company was labour- 
ing. Owing to the rigour of the climate at thc 
Surrey Hills, the 10,000 sheep they had purchased 
Were rcduced to few morc than 1000. If confined 
to that district the object for which thc Company 
Was establlshed must be abandoned. The Surrey 
Hills werc found to bc available for rearing cattlc 
but not for fattening them. To make cattle market- 
able it was necessary to have an area of land 
adjacent to the settled districts where thcy could 
not only be kept for sale but also got into a condi- 
tion for slaughter. Land in the north-east would 
also enable them to proceed with the breeding of 
Shcep, thc object for which the Company was estab- 
lished. 

All the arguments about the original intentlon 
of the grant were traversed again and comparisons 
Were made with their position and that of the 
Australian Agrleultural Company. The mainland 
company, it was stated, had received an additional 
concession of 300,000 acres; both companies had 
been promised remission of quit rent as a boon for 
the employment of convict labour, but this conces- 
sion had been withdrawn from the Van Diemen's 
Land Company; and the Australian Agricultural 
Company was not restricted in its choicc of lands. 
“The result is," they wrote, “ the Australian Com- 
Dany is prosperous. The same power that conferred 
the prosperity can confer it on the Van Diemen's 
Land Company, and by the same means, the ex- 
Change of lands” C"). 


For nine months the discussion dragged on but 
all arguments were unavailing. Spring-Rice refuscd 
to sanction the proposal. He bluntly said that they 
Were fortunate in obtaining permission to exchange 
portion of Woolnorth for the land at Emu Bay 
before the arrlval of Arthur's dispateh containing 
the opinion of the Exccutlve Council; that no more 
Concessions with respect to land should bc made to 
he Company; and asklng for a rescisslon of the 
agreement. However, the government had pledged 
itself and the exchange would stand ("). 

Within a few months of this decision, Spring- 

ice was out of office and the directors renewed 
heir rcquest to his successor, Lord Abcrdeen, who 
Proved less inexorable. Although he rcfused to 
Make the exchange he promised to send the applica- 


tion to Colonel Arthur with directions to bring it 
before his Executive Council. If it was proved 
that the Company had not received the extent 
of suitable land they had been led in the first 
instance to expect; that it was solely owlng to the 
nature of the land that the flocks of the Company 
had decreased; and the council considered such a 
transfer would not be detrimental to the interests 
of the colony and of private settlers; hc would 
authorize the Lieutenant-Governor to make the 
exchange (*). 


Aberdeen was almost immediately succeeded by 
Grant, afterwards Lord Glenelg, and in the change- 
over the matter was forgotten. Accordingly the 
directors were compelled once more to renew their 
application. Glenelg was so far favourable to their 
request that he instructed Arthur to bring the 
application before his Executive Council and, in a 
covering letter, wrote that ‘‘as the establishment 
appears to have been countcnanced by His Majesty’s 
Government with a view in a great measure to the 
benefit of the colony . . . it is desirable to afford 
the Company every reasonable facility to retrieve 
their affairs (M9), 


The directors on their part were to give such 
powers to Curr as would enable him, if necessary, 
to conclude an arrangement which was to be con- 
sidercd final and decisive C"). In additlon, they 
asked that two small islands known as Harbour 
Island and Stack Island, having areas of 10 and 50 
acres respcctively, be granted to them. Insignifi- 
cant in arca though these islands are, it was feared 
that their nearness to Woolnorth would lead to 
their being held by settlers for the purposc of 
opening stores or building public houses. As there 
would be many indentured scrvants and convict 
labourcrs at Woolnorth, it was felt that such neigh- 
bours were highly undesirable. Glenclg refused to 
hand over the islands on the same terms as the 
original grant but, provided they were not wanted 
for Government purposes, was willing to sell them on 
gene conditions as those offered to ordinary 
settlers. 


The latter part of the year 1835 found the whole 
of Tasmania agog with excitement. In June, John 
Batman had returned from Port Phillip with glow- 
ing accounts of the finest country he had ever 
scen, consisting of rolling downs extending as far 
as the eye could reach, thickly covered with grass 
of the finest description. Besides, he brought back 
with him the deeds of 600,000 acres purchased from 


„the natlves. á 


In thls new district Curr saw a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for the Company. Here was a vast extent 
of the very kind of country they had vainly searched 
for in Van Dicmen’s Land for more than ten years 
and which far excelled anything he could hope to 
find in the north-east district. 


His letter urging the directors to obtaln a grant 
at Port Phillip throws an interesting light upon the 
early settlement of Victoria. “It is understood to be 
settled between Colonel Arthur and General Bourke, 
Governor of New South Wales, that the former shall 
take on himself the provisional government of 
these squatters pending the decision of the British 
Government as to whether a distinct colony shall 
be founded here, or whether it shall be subjected 
io the government of one of the present older 
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colonies, for the land is so superior to most other 
known parts of the colonies that emigrants will 
not be restrained from settling thcre, and indeed 
it would be unwise to attempt to prevent them. 
There is no doubt that Colonel Arthur is anxious 
to have thc new colony attached to the Government 
of Van Diemen's Land. It is certainly more acces- 
sible from this island than from New South Wales 
and the whole emigration which has gone there is 
from Van Diemen's Land, and whilst the settlers 
are now at a loss to find available land in Van 
Diemen's Land, the old territory of New South 
Wales is as yet but half occupied ” 0“), 


The Company, he stressed, was most advantage- 
ously situated for stocking a location in this district 
which was so admirably adapted for shcep farming, 
the Company's real object. Compared with Port 
Phillip, the north-eastern district of Van Diemen's 
Land was quite unattractive. 


"It is quite certain that adjoining Port Phillip, 
which is a fine and spacious harbour, there is an 
uninterrupted extent of at least several millions of 
acres of as fine sheep land as any in these colonics. 
Port Phillip is about a day's sail from Circular 
Head: the facility of communication is greater 
than with Launceston and very much greater than 
with the North-East quarter of the Island, and 
respecting the latter country I must add that what 
remains unlocated cannot altogether be pronounced 
good, though good farms may still be selected from 
the mass of inferior unlocated land which is only 
just capable of feeding sheep ” C”). 


He would not have his directors satisfied with a 
niggardly 56,000 acres, the arca they were asking for 
as an exchange in Van Diemcn’s Land, but sug- 
gested at least a quarter of a million acres. In 
asking for a grant at Port Phillip he thought they 
would not meet with the opposition of Governor 
Arthur who was so hostile to the suggested exchange 
of part of Woolnorth. 


If Port Philip were not added to thc territory 
of Van Diemen's Land, hc continued, it would be 
impossible for them to possess land without a new 
charter; but so great wcre the advantages offered 
that they should spare no expense in obtaining 
onc. To secure land at Port Phillip was of such 
importance to them that they should obtain all 
the good land they could on almost any terms whlch 
the Government would demand. 


To show how highly he thought of the project 
and how sincere he was in making the proposal, 
he informed them that, as soon as the land at 
Port Phillip was open for sale to the public, he would 
sell all his property in Van Diemen's Land and 
invest the proceeds and whatever other funds he 
could raise in land on the other side of the Straits. 
“Tf the court shall have unfortunately rejected thc 
advice I have so strongly given them to obtain land 
at Port Phillip," hc wrote, “ it will become a matter 
of regret to them in a few years” 0). 


Early in 1835, at the first opportunity after his 
arrival from England, Curr broached thc matter 
of land exchange to Arthur, who had no inkling 
that such actlon was even contemplated. The 
opposition shown to the project and the Company's 
activities generally aroused Curr to anger and, 
towards the end of March, he journeyed to Hobart 


to interview the Governor. At this interview his 
indignation boiled over and he spoke his ming in 
plain unvarnished terms. He said that thc Governor 
continually made profcssions of goodwill to the 
Company but never anything but professions: that 
matters of vital importance he opposed In the most 
determincd manner; that if he were sincerc in his 
utterances he could really serve by promoting the 
exchange of lands, by paying the salary of the police 
magistrate from Government funds, by Making 
roads, by placing a Government messenger at Cireu- 
lar Head, aud by assigning convict mechanics: but 
that he had no hopcs whatever that any of these 
things would be done. He also accused Arthur of 
inspiring a malicious statement, the production of 
of three Government officials, which had appeared 
in the Hobart Town Courier. Upon Arthur's denial 
he said that no Government official would write 
such an article if he did not think that It would 
be at Icast agrecable to the Governor. Having 
insulted thc Governor in this way, he returned by 
coach to Launceston in high dudgeon. 


Timc failed to soften his feelings and six months 
later his intense dislike of Arthur again blazed 
forth in a dispatch to the directors. '' He possesses 
a most unrelenting disposition to oppress all who 
do not submit themselves to his arbitrary temper 
which to people at a distance does not appear 
arbitrary because so perfeetly cool, unimpassioned 
and collected ” (**). 


Such behaviour towards one from whom he 
sought a benefit was, to say the least, highly 
impolitic and so the directors thought. But it js 
extremely doubtful whether he would have obtained 
the exchange had he kept silent. Arthur was 
always hostile to thc Company's estate being near 
the settled districts and was fixed in his determina- 
tion to prevent the exchange if lt lay within his 
power. The Executive Council either supported 
their chief, or viewed the Company (as did the 
majority of thc colonists) as a menacc to the m- 
terests of the private settler. 


In pursuance of his request for an exchange, 
Curr sent to the local government full detalls of 
the negotiations with the Colonial Office, but Arthur 
made no attempt to bring the matter before the 
Executive Council until Instructed to do so by 
Glenelg. 


In consequence lt was not until December, 1835, 
that consideration was given to it. A long and 
exhaustive inquiry followed. All the correspondence 
relative to the location of land from the earliest 
negotiations with Bathurst, a number of Currs 
dispatches to the directors, the reports of the 
Company's surveyors and of Surveyor Wedge, the 
Company's annual reports and the proposals for 
emigrants issued by the Company, werc carefully 
examined and discussed. 


Alexander Goldie, who had for some years been 
the Company's agriculturist, was called in cvidence. 
He had resigned his position a few years earlier 
after scrious but just censure by Curr. His enmity 
towards Curr was a bye-word in the Colony. As 
was to be expected, he attributed the cause of 
the Company's failure solely to the policy adopted 
by Curr. "I think I could rear sheep at thc Surrey 
Hills to advantage with a little artificial food and 
sheltcr,” he commented. But Curr had refused to 


mcur the expense although he was told that artifi- 
al food paid in Germany and should pay in 
yan Diemen's Land, especially as the fern lands 
with which some parts of the grant abounded could 
return large crops of oats and turnips of excellent 
quality, available for the support of stock of cvery 
description.  Curr's criticism of this pronounce- 
"ment was scathing but sound: “He might just as 
well have said under present circumstances, what- 
aver the future might produce, that sheep eould be 
reared if the Surrey Hills werc wheeled down to the 
coast, for the same method of adapting them was 
nearly as praeticable as the other” C7), 


The Executlvc Council affirmcd that there was 
no doubt that the Company was confined to the 
extreme north-west of tbe island by the terms of 
its charter and, as evidence that the directors had 
received all that thcy could reasonably expect (7), 
quoted from one of Curr's own statements, wherein 
he said "If the Company's grant is much inferior 
to what I would have wished, therc is some conso- 
lation in the reflection that it comprises very nearly 
all the useful land in the north-west quarter to 
which we were restricted for selection: we have 
done nearly the best whlch physical circumstances 
permitted " (70. Such reasoning was merely 
specious. 


A report was also obtained from the Surveyor- 
General. He was opposed to the exchange and 
declarcd that if the Company was allowed to take 
a large location in the north-east quarter of the 
Island it would be an obvious interference with 
the interests of the community.  Intending 
settlers found the greatest difficulty in selecting 
land for their purposcs, and it was to the north- 
east quarter that they generally turned their 
attention as it afforded herc and there tracts of 
land suitable for pasturlng sheep. 


As to the fear entertained by Lord Glenclg that 
the interests of the colony might be jeopardised 
if the Company failed, the Council definitely 
affirmed that it was “not aware that the colonists 
| are collectlvely or individually likely to be affected 
by the success OT. failure of the Van Diemen's 
Land Company” (™). 


The Council’s main objection, as Arthur himself 
declared on a later occaslon, was based on the 
startling dlscrepancy that existed betwcen thc 
statements made to the Secretary for the Colonies 
about the worthlessness of much of their grant, 
and the glowing accounts of the same land issucd 
in the printed proposals to emigrants published in 
1833. In these proposals the Surrey Hills were 
Proclaimed as resembling in climate and soil the 
counties of northern England and of southern 
Scotland. The soil was sald to be of cxcellcnt 
quality, cattle did well on the native pastures, and 
oats were the staple produce: that they were of 
the best quality of any in Van Diemen’s Land 
and when wheat was worth 5s .per bushel, oats 
were generally worth 6s, Of Woolnorth, the greater 
Part of which the directors asked to exchange on 
account of its being absolute desert, the proposals 
Were highly eulogistic: “ The climate of Woolnorth 
ls well adaptcd for the growth of wheat and barley. 
Snow never falls there. Summer frosts are nearly 
or quite unknown: in the latter particular, it 
enjoys great advantage over the old settlements. 
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A sufficiency of rain falls without a superabundance. 
Every species of livestock can be reared to advan- 
tage in this district. The proximity of Woolnorth 
to a good harbour will enable produce of every 
kind to be conveycd to a market speedily, and at 
no very great cxpense. There is probably no place 
in Van Diemen's Land bctter " (7*), 


From such statements as these they inferred 
" that the nature of the Company's estates was by 
no means such as to account for the want of success 
which had attended its efforts " C). 


The annual report of 1832 was equally misleading. 
Both publications were the work of the managing 
director, Jamcs Bischoff, who deliberately misrep- 
resented the circumstances of the Company. 


Immediately on receipt of this annual report, 
Curr severely criticised it on the ground of cxag- 
geration C^) and told the directors that such state- 
ments werc detrimental to their intercsts. On his 
arrival in England hc saw, and at once condemned, 
the "printed proposals" as incorrect. The direc- 
tors endeavoured to suppress its circulation, but, 
unfortunately, a few coples had been sent to Van 
Diemen's Land. 


From the manner in which thc Executive Council 
dealt with these conflicting statements it is clear 
that the members were strongly prejudiced against 
the Company, and saw in the inconsistencies an 
opportunity of preventing the transfer. None of 
them sought an explanation which eould have been 
obtained with the greatest ease. Curr was sum- 
moncd to appear before them. He was asked to 
state any additional arguinents hc wished to bring 
forward, but no reference whatever was made to the 
contradictory statements upon which, they declared 
to Glenelg, the basis of their objection was laid. 


Arthur at once Informed the latter of the adverse 
decision of the Executive Council and hls completc 
agreement with it C7). Upon receipt of this dis- 
patch, Glenclg had no alternative but to notify 
the directors that he was unable to permit the 
proposed exchange. He sent them extracts from 
the minutes of the council showing the grounds 
on which the proposal was rejccted. 


The directors read with something llke consterna- 
tion the reason given for the refusal. They reallsed 
thc unpleasant and delicate situation in which 
they were now placed and hastened to explain the 
discrepancics between the statements they had 


-made in asking for an exchange and those contained 


in the pamphlet for encouraglug tenants. They 
showed that when they discovered the pamphlet 
was Incorrect in part thcy suppressed it and dis- 
pensed with the scrvices of the managing director 
who was entlrely responsible for the erroneous and 
misleading statements. In view of this explanation 
they asked that the exchange be rcconsidered: 
if this werc not possiblc that they be glven land on 
the southern coast of New Holland bctween 141° 
and 147° East Longitude (*^), 

Elghteen months earlier Curr had urged this 
and had askcd Arthur to support a grant at Port 
Philip if he saw a difficulty in the way of an 
exchange In Van Diemen's Land. Arthur sent the 
rcquest to Glenelg with the following comment: 

" Whilst I concur with the Council in the opinion 
that the Government has redeemed every promise 
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madc to the directors, it is nevertheless undeniable 
that the cstate of the Company is, as a pasture 
for sheep, inferior to the settled districts and 
would require, to rendcr it productive, a larger 
cxpenditure of capital than appears to have been 
anticipated.”(™). Then, in the next sentence, 
he points out that such a concession to an incorpor- 
ated body would be regarded with jealous suspiclon 
by thc settlers who had not received such favour- 
able treatment. 


So non-committal a policy Curr had often experi- 
enced before, and as early as 1827 he made this 
estimate of Arthur's character: “ He will never be 
disposed to render any assistance which will involve 
him in an atom of responsibility. He merely strives 
to be correct, and he torments himsclf in the 
search of a safe course” (?), 

In reply to the request, Glenelg told the directors 
that Colonel Arthur was on his way home, and 
further diseussion must be postponed until his 
arrival. When Arthur rcaehed England he was 
suffering from a severe illness and the suggested 
eonference was delayed. The first business on 
his reeovcry was to conciliate him. This the 
directors did by apologising for any real or apparent 
discourtesy hc had received from Curr's official 
communieations and by withdrawing all the claims 
that they had for some years past been bringing 
against the Government of Van Diemen's Land for 
certain payments in eonncction with pilotage fees 
and the police magistrate at Circular Head. 

At the interview they again asked for 56,000 acres 
of land in thc nortb-east of Van Diemen's Land 
in exchange for 70,000 acres at Woolnorth. Arthur 
said that this could not be allowed as it would 
exeite serious jealousy in the colony; a statement 
which Glenclg confirmed. Then they made a 
request for land at Port Phillip, to which Arthur 
replied that the charter restricted them to Van 
Diemen's Land and its dependeneics. At once they 
affirmed they would go to the expense of a new 
charter if 90,000 aeres of eligible land at Port 
Phillip were substituted for the land to be sur- 
rendered at Woolnorth. They argued that land 
in Van Diemen's Land, if fit for pasturage, was 
worth double the quantity of the same description 
at Port Phillip. Glenelg would not allow any further 
concessions in Van Diemen's Land, but promised to 
eonsider their application for a grant at Port 
Philip and to lct them know his decision in a 
few days (^, 

Nearly two months elapsed before he informed 
the directors that he could not grant their request. 
Not only did the terms of their charter offer almost 
insuperable difficulties, but there werc grave objee- 
tions to any company or individual acquiring land 
in New South Wales except by purchasc at a public 
auction at a fixed upset price (^'), It would have 
been surprising had he decided othcrwise. Even 
the directors must have realised thcy were sup- 
porting a lost cause. The day of land grants passed 
away with the Ripon regulations of 1831. Men 
lookcd on colonies far differently from what they 
had done in 1825. The theories of Wakefield found 
many able supporters both in and out of parlia- 
ment. The basis of his theory was that land must 
always be sold at a suffieient price, and this had 
long before 1837 become a fixed principle. The 
day of the systematic colonizer had dawned. 


Nothing daunted, howevcr, thcy now asked for a 
deputation to discuss the making of a grant in 
the north-east or any othcr part of Van Diemen's 
Land in place of the shortage of 98,040 aeres of 
land suitable for pasturage or tillage that existed 
in their grant (^). Once morc Glcnelg listened to 
their arguments. In rcply, he told them he was 
surprised to hear of this request again, for he 
thought that when they expressed their willingness 
to take land at Port Phillip they had abandoned 
all idea of further concession in Van Diemen's 
Land. He would, howcvcr, again rcconsider their 
claim. And sueh was his attitude and general 
bearing to the deputation that the members 
departed with the impression that here was 3 
good prospeet of their request being granted ("*) 
But thesc hopes were soon to be destroyed, for 
Glenelg informed them that he could not sanction 
any further exehange of thc Company's lands, and 
that they must aceept this as the final decision (9), 


Even after this rebuff thcy did not abandon 
their attempts. They replied to the effect that they 
eonsidcred this decision applied only to land in 
the north-cast, and now requested a strip of land 
extending along the wcst coast as far as Sandy 
Cape (^), In other words they rcturncd to the 
request made by Curr when he first applied for 
Woolnorth. If this was not agrecable to the 
Government they had no further request to make 
and asked that their lands be surveyed as expedi- 
tiously as possible. If, as a result of the survey, 
it was found that they had not received “ 250,000 
acres of useful land, that is, land capable of being 
used in pasturage or tillage," they trusted that 
the Government would, in strict conformity with the 
letter and spirit of-the original agrecment and the 
charter, make good the deficiency. They reminded 
Glenelg that the Anstralian Agricultural Company 
could attribute thelr prosperity mainly to the fact 
that they had recently exchanged a very large 
tract of unproduetive land for locations in every 
way suitable for dcpasturing shecp. 


Glenelg again rcfused any coneession, saying that 
the conditions of the grant accepted in May, 1830, 
and modified in favour of the Company in March, 
1833, were quite eonclusive and thc Lieutenant- 
Governor would be instructed to carry out the sur- 
vey in aceordance with those conditions"). 


To this the direetors replied that if, on the 
conclusion of the survey it was found that they 
had not reeeived the full amount of uscful land they 
would look to the Government for fair treatment. 


Twelve months later they had occasion to inter- 
view Lord Normanby, Glenelg's suceessor at the 
Colonial Office. Again they declared they were 
not in possession of the quantity of land eapable 
of being used in pasturage or tillage originally 
guaranteed to them, and asked for additional land 
or an exehange of lands C“). Normanby replied 
that, as his predeeessor (with a full knowledge of 
al the matcrial facts and eircumstances) had 
decided against this, he would not re-open the 
question (°). 


Before the local government began thc survey, 
Curr asked ío exchangc all the islands they had 
acquired except Trefoil for an equivalent area on 
thc mainland. Gibson, who sueceeded him as 
Chief Agent in 1841, reaffirmed the request but. 
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after mature consideration, Sir John Franklin 
"declded not to interfere with the arrangements by 
which these island formed part of the Company's 
state C“). 


In January, 1842, Gibson settled all the prelimIn- 

| aries of the survey of the property. In September 
of the same year, Sorent, the Government Surveyor, 
began thé work, but it was not until the 15th Novem- 
ber, 1847, 22 years after the charter passed the 
Great Seal, that the British Government issued the 


title dceds. 


| HI. EXPLORATION. 


The north-west portion of Van Dicmen's Land 
was almost a terra incognita, but thc sea-coast was 
well known. Bass and Flinders on the voyage of 
1198 named and described several of the prominent 
features of the coast—Round Hill Table Cape, 
Rocky Cape, Circular Head, Hunter's Island, Cape 
Grim, and Trefoil Island. Flinders also described 
2 remarkable flat-topped peak, inland, which had 
Much the appearance of an extinct volcano, but 
he did not name it. In 1804 Acting-Lieut. Robbins, 
of H.M.S. Buffalo, was sent from Sydney to examine 
the coast near Cape Grim, and Robbins Island was 
added to the map. Bass Strait was a favourite 
resort of whalers and sealers and it is quite certain 
that the whole of the northern coast was known 
fo them. Although none of the rivers west of the 
Tamar were named, three of them were spoken of 
as the first, second and third western rivers respec- 
lively. In 1816, James Kelly, on his boat voyage 
around Van Diemen’s Land, went ashore at Circular 
Head and in the vicinty of Burnie, but did not go 


^ inland. 


| During his administration Governor Sorell en- 

couraged exploration throughout the island and 
efforts were made to probe the secrets of the north- 
west. He hoped to find extensive tracts of country 
Suitable for shcep and cattle, but the reports he 
Iecejived were not favourable and a practicable 
route to the district for stock could not be found. 
Captain Rolland penetrated some distance inland. 
but was turned back by a precipitous mountain 
mass, which derived from this the signficant name 
"Rolland's Repulse.” The district around the first 
Western river was vislted and the tidal estuary 
became Port Sorell; but beyond the second western 
river little was known. In 1824, Captan Hard- 
Wicke voyaged along the north-west coast and 
made an examination of the country. He was 
delighted with the land around Port Sorcll but 
the land from the second western rlver to Rocky 
Cape hc pronounced worthless and unfit for human 
habitation; of Circular Head and thc land in the 
Vicinity of Cape Grim he gave a glowing report. 
Sorel] also sent James Hobbes with two boats, 
Manned by twelve convicts, to make a minute 
exploratlon of the coast of Van Dlemen's Land, 
“to ascertain every opening and indication of a 
tiver or inlct, and to examine the country where- 
Ever he could." Hobbes was away for a little more 
than five months, but had nothing good to say of 
he north-west coast. The land at Cape Grim he 
COnsidercd “ useless for agriculture, except in small 
Patches,” while the country trom Circular Head to 
Port Sorell he describes as “ mountainous and bar- 


ren,’ remarking that even the natives travelled 
only along the coast-line. 


It was in this unexplored territory that the Van 
Diemcn's Land Company hoped to find good sheep 
country. Nothing could be lcarned from maps. 
Scott’s. the official map, was hopelessly wrong. 
Untll Curr returned to Van Dicmen’s Land he was 
under the impression (his idea being based on 
Scott's map) " that a llne of impassable mountains 
extended from the southward to Quamby's River, 
where thcy joined the Asbestos Hills, and placed 
the western country literally several days’ journey 
from the uninhabitcd parts of the country.” 


The primary object of the company was to im- 
prove the quality of wool, and for this purpose an 
extensive area of good pasture land was indispens- 
able. While the charter allowed the Company to 
employ its capital in cultivating and improving 
waste lands, the acquisition of forest lands and 
the clearing of them was but a secondary consider- 
ation to the directors. Curr was fully aware of this, 
and looked for pasture land similar to that open, 
lightly timbered country of the eastern side of the 
island, so eminently suited for sheep, and spared 
no pains in his efforts. From information he 
gleaned soon after his arrival in Hobart Town, he 
thought he would have little difficulty in finding a 
sultable arca. Nothing shows us better that he fore- 
saw little difficulty, than that he set out to locate 
the land taking with him two carts constructed 
with tilts, and loaded to a considerable height. On 
the 22nd April the party, consisting of Edward Curr, 
Henry Hellyer, Joseph Fossey, Cleinent P. Lory- 
mer, and five men, under the guidance of a cons- 
table from Launceston, who had been out after 
bushrangers, crossed the Quamby River, and 
entered the district reserved to the company for 
selection. If any thought that the location of 
lands was in the way of being a picnic, he was 
soon disabused of the idea. The district they entered 
was a densc forest. The ground, encumbered with 
fallen trees lylng In every direction, made progress 
difficult, and the tilts, continually striking the trees 
overhead, were nothing but a hindrance. A careful 
examination of the country was made, but with the 
exception of a tract of land cxtending along the 
coast they found nothing suitable for the Company's 
purpose. Eventually, on the 20th May, they reached 
the mouth of the second western river, which they 
named the Merscy. 

In the meantime Stephen Adey, the second in 
command, made arrangements to explore the coast- 
line. He bought a whaleboat, and hired the schoo- 
ner Ellen, of 22 tons burthen, for his purpose. With 
him went Alexander Goldie, the agrleulturist of 
the Company. The boats left George Town on the 
27th April, under the charge of Richard Fredcrick, 
who was “ well acquainted with every part of the 
north-west coast." The Ellen proving to slow, 
was left to follow as best she could and the voyage 
continued in the whaleboat. The third western 
rlver was entered, and explorcd as far as navigable. 
Here Goldie went ashore and cllmbed a hill, in the 
hope of seeing land suitable for the Company's 
purpose. Nothing but forest-clad hills stretched 
before him as far as the eye could reach. The 
prospect of finding pasture land in this vicinity 
seemed hopeless. Indeed, Adey regarded the whole 


.district from Port Sorell to Circular Head as worth- 
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less and says in his report to Curr: “So entirely 
wretched is the country in this neighbourhood 
that, were I to attempt to describe to you the 
dreary and desolate tract which extends along 
the coast 40 or 50 miles as far as Rocky Cape and 
thence to Circular Head, it would cost you more 
time to read than the whole place is worth." Adey 
was looking for sheep pastures, and his strictures 
must be regarded in the iight of this. He made a 
minute cxamination of the coast, entering evcry bay 
and creck between the Mersey and Robbins Island, 
but oniy at Circular Head did he find land that 
he considered sultabie for sheep-raising. 


Attention was then given to the country lying 
betwecn Rocky Cape and Cape Grim. Taking the 
whaieboat and a crew of four mcn, with Frederick 
as steersman, Goldie and Fossey left the Mersey 
on the 29th July. At Circular Head they landed 
and, after an examination of the peninsula, esti- 
mated that there were about four thousand acres 
of clear land, and “that a considerable quantity 
more could be made clear at a moderate expense." 
Prom here they went to the Duck Rivcr, which they 
named. Keeping close to the coast, and using the 
boat as a base, they examined the country from 
thc Duck River to Cape Grim, and from Cape Grim 
to a river which they thought was thc Picman, but 
which was in reality the Arthur. This they 
attempted to cross but, finding it impossiblc, turncd 
iniand and entered a forest, where they had the 
greatest difficulty in getting through owing to the 
fallen trees, scrub, and soft mud in which they 
sank nearly knee-deep, whiie the rain poured down 
all the time. They realised that it was useiess to 
look for pasture land in this type of country and, 
retracing their steps, returned to Circular Head. 
Thcy then turned their attention to the forest 
country lying south-west of Rocky Capc, but thc 
Scrub and fallen trees were so difficult to gct through 
that 1t was impossible to advance more than a miie 
an hour. Here they narrowly escaped with their 
lives for the river, overflowing its banks, surrounded 
the little knol on which they encamped for thc 
night, and threatened to sweep them away. As 
Soon as thc flood waters subsided they made their 
way back to the boat and returned to the Mersey 
after an absence of 48 days. This journey showed 
quite conclusively that thc only iand suitable for 
pasture was at Circular Hcad and in thc neighbour- 
hoop of Cape Grim where there were from fifty 
to sixty thousand acres of good land of scrvice to 
the Company. 


As a result of these journeys it was decided to 
make a beginning at Circular Head and the brig 
Tranmere which, with sheep from England, had 
reached George Town on the 29th September, was 
ordered to Circular Hcad toland them. On thc 24th 
October Circular Hcad was reached but, owing to 
the violence of the weather thc vessel was forced 
to stand a considcrable way out from the shore 
until the 27th, when the weathcr abated and the 
livestock were put ashore. 


Meanwhile, exploration of the north-west district 
went steadily on. Hellyer, accompanied by Lorymer, 
worked down the western bank of the Mersey from 
a base they cstablished about 20 miies from the 
mouth, and in October, 1826, attempted to get 
to the southward of the mountain range which had 
baffled Captain Rolland a few years previously. 


The heaviiy timbered country made progrcss slow, 
but eventually they succeeded in climbing a lower 
eminence a little to the south-wcst of Rolland's 
Repulse. The mountain which they ciimbed, Hell- 
yer (who was somcwhat of an artist) namcd Van 
Dyke, and another further west, Claude; to a mount- 
tain mass whose steep northern face stood out 
black in contrast to the snowflelds that extended 
to the south, he gave the descriptive name Biack 
Biuff. From Mount Van Dyke he saw to the south- 
ward “ plains as far as the eye could reach, rather 
woody nt the northern end, but open and undulating 
beyond." At the basc of the “ peak like a volcano," 
which lay north-west of him, about 30 miles off, 
he saw plains of great extent. Provisions gave out 
and they werc forced to return to the Mersey where, 
had they not met a party ol sealers, they must have 
perished. 


In conjunction with these expeditions of Fossey 
and Heliyer, Curr made arrangements with Jorgen 
Jorgensen to proceed from the Shannon in a north- 
westerly direction towards Cape Grim. Jorgensen's 
was a romantic and eventful career. Born in 
Copenhagen in 1780, he entercd the British mcer- 
chant service and later joined the Royal Navy, He 
came to Australia with Lieutenant Grant in the 
Lady Nelson and, as chief officer of that vessel, 
assisted in thc foundation of Van Diemen's Land. 
In 1825. after a serics of remarkablc adventures, 
one of which was the capture of Iceland, he was 
scntenced to transportation for iifc and shipped off 
to Van Diemen's Land wherc he arrived eariy in 
May, 1826. After some months he made application 
to be assigned to the Van Diemen's Land Company, 
and with difficulty obtained a transfcr, whereupon 
he presented ietters of recommendation, which he 
bore with him, addressed to Curr by Captain 
Dundas, a director of the Van Diemen's Land Com- 
pany. When he was assigned to the Company, Curr 
used him as a ieader of thc third party of expiora- 
tion. Early in September, 1826, Jorgensen, with 
instructions to proceed through the Clyde and 
Shannon districts to the west coast, near Picman’s 
River and then northward to Circular Head, set 
out with two companions, Mark Logan and Andrew 
Colbert, a black man, both of whom had a good 
deal of expericnce in the bush. On the 21st 
Scptember, after bcing delaycd eight days by flood 
waters, they crossed the Shannon and reached the 
south-west portion of the Great Lake just before 
sunset. During the whole of this journey they met 
with bad weather and the rivers were so swollen 
that thcy were held up for days togcthcr. The Ouse 
was rcached on the 22nd but, 50 deep and rapid was 
it, no way of crossing could be found. In valn they 
worked up stream and, baffled, they went back to 
the hut they had occupied at the south-west end 
of the Great Lake eight days bcfore. Suppiies were 
running short, so they returned to the farm of 
Dr. Ross, near the junction of the Ouse and the 
Shannon, from where Jorgensen sent one of his 
companions to Hobart Town for suppiies, Between 
thc Great Lake and the Ouse he found “ a consider- 
abie cxtent of fine open country, of itsclf suff- 
cientiy large to comprise the quantity of good land 
which the Company was to receive," In writing 
of these plains and thelr location, he snys: "I 
rcgrcttcd less being disappointcd in getting over 
as the magnificent plains we are now upon require 
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more minute investigation. They stand in a north- 
east and south-west direction as far as the eyc 
can reach, being bounded on the east by the large 
lake, and on thc west by thc river, and from the 
lake to the river is a distanee of four or five miles." 
Whcn the messenger from Hobart Town returned 
on the llth of Oetober they again sct out and 
nine days later suceeeded in erossing the Ouse about 
the junction of the James River. 


[NorE.—Ihe paper at this point advanees a pro- 
visional interpretation of Jorgensen's route 
aeross the Central Plateau. This interpreta- 
tion has sincc been used by subsequent 
writers, but was later altcred by Mr. Meston 
after several journeys made in 1940, 1945, 1946, 
and 1947 over thc dcbatable eountry and after 
eareful identification of Jorgensen's route, 
landmarks and bearings in the field. His eon- 
clusions are embodied in a paper published in 
the Papers and Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Tasmania, 1955, on whieh the 
following paragraphs are based.—W.M.M.] 


Jorgensen, in his report (Nov. 8th, 1826), claimed 
to have rcaehed, but not climbed, the peak like a 
Volcano which Hellyer named St. Valentine's Peak 
four months latcr; to have discovered the souree 
of the Derwent in a lake adjaeent to the peak; and 
to havc penetrated to within twenty miles of the 
Pieman, a totally impossible feat (!), 


Two lofty mountains that he saw in the distance 
he named Mt. Dundas and Parson's Hood. From 
the dircetions he gives, taken on 24th September, 
from what is now known as the Big Hill near 
Liawenee, it is apparent that he saw first the sum- 
mit of Mt. Cuvier, then Manfred—a gap—Mt. Gould 
and thc Du Canc Range—a gap—then Ossa and 
| the tops of Pelion East and Mt. Oakleigh. The 
Du Cane mass received the name of his patron 
Dundas, and Ossa he named the Parson's Hood. 


He greatly overestimates his distances and some 
of his directions are hopelessly at fault. The latter 
may be explained by local attraction of the eompass 
| needle; for he tells us that ' when plaeing the 
compass on a rock its vibration was so quiek that 
I could make no observation by it." Thereupon he 
deseendcd to the foot of thc cminenee on which 
he stood (Little Split Roek) and was enabled to 
take a bcaring but, one infers, the attraetion would 
Still be present even if the instrument were not 
Seriously impaired C). 

[Note.—In 1945 and 1946 Meston had an identieal 

experience finding his eompass unusable at 
this spot —W.M.M.] 


He was making for a peak like a voleano, which, 
by his deseription, bearings, and distanees must be 
identified as the highest point on the central plateau 
now known as the West Wall. He was obstruetcd 
by “a frightful chasm many miles in width, to the 
View a bottomless gulph." Avoiding this, they were 
impeded by a large river, whieh he supposed to be 
he Derwent, that pursued a S.S.E. course, and 
"issued from a large and magnificent sheet of 
Water which is formed bctween the peak and a large 
range of mountains." 


[Meston resumes.] 


In view of the faet that, quite reeently, Jorgen- 
Sen's Journal has been quoted as authorative, it 


is interesting to note that Curr in Despatch 56, 
January 5, 1829, writes: “I regret that I did not 
long since inform you that I have some rcason for 
considering Jorgensen’s aeeount of his journey to 
the Lakes to be in part a fabrication. The route 
as laid down on the map is eertainly wrong as he 
never was at or near the Surrey Hills or Middlesex 
Plains. Persons walking the bush often uninten- 
tionally overreach the distanee they travel in the 
day by more than half.” 


The night spent on the shore of this lake was 
the worst they had yct experieneed. Snow fell 
without intermission and the frost was so severe 
that the snow on the cnds of the log of wood that 
was burning in the middle would not melt. In the 
morning the snow was two feet dcep and Colbert, 
the black man, became lethargic and wished to bc 
left behind. Aceordingly Jorgensen deemed it not 
only prudent, but necessary, to return. On the 
evening of the 26th October, two days after leaving 
the peak, they rcaehed what, from his description, 
must have becn Lake Echo. From here he pro- 
ceeded by way of New Norfolk to Hobart Town 
where hc arrived on the 1st November. 


Although the eountry adjacent to Circular Head 
contained some exeellent meadow and grazing land, 
it was eomposed in the main of barren, heathy 
plains and dense forest, so it was necessary to look 
for a selection elsewhere. Curr thereupon sent 
Hellyer to examine the extensive plains which had 
been seen from Mt. Van Dyke, in the neighbour- 
hood of the “ peak like a volcano ". Leaving Rocky 
Cape on the 1st February. 1827, he travelled in a 
southerly direction until he reaehed Dipwood 
Mount. From the summit of this mountain he saw 
a large plain 15 miles south of Table Cape, and a 
large tract of grassy eountry on the north side of 
the peak. To this grassy eountry he determincd to 
go. On the 7th February, realising that it was 
impossible to take the horses through the eountry 
ahead, he left them at Dipwood Marsh in the ehargc 
of the two prisoners he had with him. He and 
two men used to the bush, Richard Frederick and 
Isane Cutts, each carrying a gun, a blanket, and 
a fortnight’s provisions, then set off for the open 
country. For days they journeyed through dense 
myrtle forest and aeross a suecession of wooded 
mountains. Although the men climbed trees, they 
eould not pick out any distant object owing to 
the thiek forest whieh shut them in. On the cven- 
ing of the fifth day they eaught sight of the peak, 
which appeared three days march from them. Pro- 
gress had been extremely slow, owing to the dead 
logs and branehes which impeded them at every 
step, while at frequent intervals they came upon 
elumps of horizontal serub, through which they 
struggled, often at a height of 20 feet from the 
ground, tearing their elothes to rags. The wet, 
slippery branehes, eovcred with moss and frequently 
rotten, eaused many à fall, and they were unable 
to force their way for more than 500 yards in an 
hour. Not wishing to run short of provisions, and 
desirous of seeing as much of the country as 
possible, he now shaped his course to the peak, 
so that from its summit he might obtain an exten- 
sive view of the country around. On the sixth day, 
for a few hours, they eame out into more open 
eountry and crossed a large river running north 
which, on aeeount of the emu traeks he saw in 
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the neighbourhood, he called the Emu. This river 
we now call the Cam. After passing over a number 
of thickly wooded hills, they came to the foot of 
the peak. On the 14th February, St. Valentine's 
Day, in spite of bad weathcr, they began thc climb 
from the steep northern side. At two o'clock in 
the afternoon, while they wcre still far from the 
summit, a thick mist and hcavy rain, intensely 
cold, swcpt down, and they were obliged to take 
shelter in a nook of rocks. For threc hours they 
waited but, seeing the weather showed no signs 
Of clearing, they desccnded and spent the night 
standing against some trees before a large fire. 
Thc next day broke fine and clear, and they began 
the climb carly. Hampered by scrub, through 
which they struggled as best they could, thcy at 
last reached the summit, where Hellyer set up a 
stump of dead tree, and carved on it “St. Valen- 
tine’s Peak.” A glorious sight met his eager gaze. 
There to thc southward lay the very type of land 
the Company desircd: a fine stretch of open coun- 
try, consisting of gently rising grassy hills. This 
district he at once proceeded to explore, and found 
the hills dry and divided from each other by 
brooks, the sides of which were clothed with shrubs. 
To Hellyer, who always had an eye for scenery, 
the prospect was delightful. This country he called 
thc Surrey Hills, “being about the same distance 
inland as that county in England "; and the open 
country north of St. Valentine's Peak, thc Hamp- 
shire Hills. On the sixteenth day they crossed 
the Wey and, passing over several wooded hills, 
crossed a " noble river with a strong current gliding 
smoothly along from south to north." This river 
he called the Don, but today it is called. and more 
filly so, the Hellyer. For two days hc wandered 
among the hills, "which were delightful to look 
around upon," and on one occasion saw some native 
huts, in one of which he found a drawing of the 
moon done with charcoal. He now determined to 
make back to the horses, and climbed a high forest 
tier to get a bearing, but nothing could be secn 
beyond the neighbouring forests. Thereupon hc 
set his course north-west and, on the 19th, came 
upon a decp and rapid river, larger than the Don, 
which he named the Arthur, after the governor 
of the island. With grcat difficulty they crosscd the 
Arthur just south of the Wandle and plungcd into 
the dense forest beyond. 'Thc country hereabouts 
is an almost impenetrable jumble of hills, densely 
timbered, and intersected by dcep ravines, Along 
the Arthur valley they toiled, scrambling up steep 
hillsides, struggling through horizontal, carefully 
picking their way over rotten logs covered with a 
thick mat of moss, or pushing through scrub which 
tore at them and held them back at cvery step. 
Progress was extrcmely slow, a few miles a day. 
On the 20th they descended a steep hill and found 
their way barred by the Arthur. Again they crossed. 
On the 21st again they found the Arthur in their 
course but, seeing it turned away, they went around 
the bend and “came up to the foot of a long line 
of perpendicular cliffs of slate from two hundred 
to thrce hundred feet hizh which, upon examina- 
tion, proved to be slate of the best quality." He 
brought away specimens, and engraved upon a large 
slab standing under the cliff, “ Whoever is found 
stealing slate from this quarry will be dealt with 
according to law,” and added the date. This slab 
lay there for nearly 100 ycars, until it was found 


by Mr. Kirkup in 1917 when, led by Hellyer's 
report, he took up slate leases on the Arthur. 
On they went, toiling through the dreary forest, 
over high mountains and down deep ravines, strug- 
gling through horizontal scrub, crawling with 
utmost difficulty along rocky forest-clad ridges, 
nntil in the afternoon of the 22nd they came to 
the Hellyer where it passes through a magnificent 
gorge. They succeeded in crossing, and struggled 
up one of the steepest hills they had yet encoun- 
tered, to be mct at the top with a patch of horizon- 
tal scrub. To add to thcir difficulties it was pour- 
ing with rain. Their strength was now failing for, 
in addition to their terrific struggle with the country 
and the elements, their food had run short, On 
the 20th, that is, the day bcfore thcy crossed the 
Arthur for thc second time, they had no provisions 
left but a little flour, which they mixed with hot 
water and ate, allowing themselves a pint a day 
each; a diet which, as he tells us, * is poor living 
to take such violent bodily excrcise upon." he 
rain, the lack of food, and the tremendous exertions 
began to tell on the spirits of the men and they 
began to consider their position hopcless. Hellyer 
rallied their falling spirits, and they struggled on. 
At length, on the 24th, they stood on the brink of 
a frightful precipice with a river running below. 
They went along for somc distance and, having 
found a place to descend, crossed the river which 
was running north-east. Thcy were on the head 
waters of the Inglis. From a tree a little farther 
on they saw the sca and Table Cape, and immedi- 
ately altered their conrse to north-west. Next day 
they recognised Dipwood Mount, five miles away, 
and “ became a new sct of men in a moment," Not 
a day too soon did they get back, for thc men left 
on thc marsh had given up all hope of seeing them 
again and had decided to leave the next morning 
and try to find their way back to Circular Head. 


Curr was dctermined that the whole of the district 
wherein sclection was permitted should be thor- 
oughly cxplorcd before making a decision. He 
thereforc sent Lorymer and Jorgensen with two 
men to find a passage from thc Pieman to the 
district about the lakcs, recently discovercd by 
Jorgensen. The story of this expedition is onc of 
inefficiency and incompetence, ending in disaster, 
The whaleboat landed them in a bay about 14 miles 
north of the Pieman and from therc they struck 
inland. They lacked thc fearlessness of Hellyer 
and. alarmed at thc danger of the undertaking, 
aftcr proceeding for about 15 miles, returned to the 
coast. Then, kecping to thc seashorc, they set out 
for Circular Hcad, traversing no new country. 'They 
loitcred on the way and wantonly shot two kangaroo 
dogs on which they depended for part of their 
food. When they reached the Duck River, 16 
miles from Circular Head, with nothing but heathy 
country intervening, their food gave out. After 
ihey had spent a day wandering over the sandflats 
trying to find a ford over the river, Lorymer 
attempted to swim across and was drowned. The 
others crossed on a tree about four miles higher up 
and returned to Circular Hcad, having accomplished 
nothing. 


The land recently discovcred by Hellyer seemed 
to be the best suited for the Company's purpose, 
so it was decided to make a scttlement there. 
Accordingly, Fossey was ordcred to leave Launceston 


with 4 “cart and party of people to endeavour to 
find 4 road from thc western marshes to the 
country which Mr. Hellycr denominated the Surrey 
Hills He left Launceston on the 6th April. After 
crossjpg the Quamby River he kept close to the 
foot of the Western Tiers and, although he traversed 
a forest of giant gums, found no great difficultles 
until pe reached the Mersey. On the way he named 
a small tributary of the Mersey the Mole River, 
because, like the river of that name in Surrey, it 
runs underground for part of its course. Beyond 
the Mersey the hills rise steeply, almost from the 
waters edge, and here he was compclled to leave 
the cart. Taking Richard Frederick and Isaac Cutts 
with pim, he climbed out of the Merscy Valley, 
crossed the Forth Gorge and entered a park-like 
country, Which he called Middlesex Plains. It 
seems certain that it is to Fossey we owe the names 
Cradje Mountain and Barn Bluff. None had pene- 
trateq the district before him. From where he 
stood when hc climbed out of the Forth Gorge 
these two mountains stand like two giant sentinels 
and could not escape being named. Moreoyer, it 
is onjy from this side that the Cradle Mountain 
looks Jike a prospector's cradle and after, but not 
before, Fossey's journey we meet the names Cradle 
Mountain and Barn Bluff. Hc reached the foot of 
Cradle Mountain, but did not climb it. A large 
open tract, "apparently unbounded,” he named 
Hounslow Heath, and to a charming valley he 
gave the romantic name, The Vale of Belvoir. 
Then he crossed an arm of Black Bluff, ascended 
and named Mount May-Day, and entered the 
district discovered by Hellyer. He was charmed by 
its appearance, and writes: “The country in the 
Vicinity of this river [the Leyen] is so admirably 
laid out by nature that it assumes very much the 
appearance of a nobleman’s domain, both as to 
extent and good quality, particularly that part 
lying east of the river.” Heavy rain set in soon 
after pe reached the hills, and rather than plunge 
into the dense bush between him and the coast 
in bad weather, he remaincd on the Hampshire 
Hills, where he was reduced to living on kangaroo 
soup, thickened with a little flour. When the 
Weather cleared he made hls way to the coast. 


In the meantlme Curr and Hellyer examined the 
Inglis and the Emu to ascertain their capabilities 
as harbours and Hellyer was instructed to find a 
practicable route from the coast to the Surrey Hills. 
He deelded that the road should begin at Emu Bay 
and scnt two letters to Adey requesting three 
additional men and tools of all sorts to make it. 
Curr was absent In Hobart Town and the work 
Was begun without hls sanction. While in Hobart 
Town he engaged Mr. George Barnard, who had 
served as a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, to examine 
the coast between Round Hill Point and Table 
Cape, with a view to ascertaining the best situatlon 
for a harbour. Heltyer, however, by his decision 
and prompt action, had committed the Company 
to Emu Bay, and on the 26th September Curr and 
Barnard left Circular Head, not only to seek the 
best situatlon for a harbour, but “to see what 
Conveniences the situation possessed from whlch 
Mr, Hellyer had commenced opening a road towards 
the Hampshire and Surrey Hills, and to determine 
the best situatlon for a jetty and store.” Barnard 
Preferred Table Bay for a permanent pier and 
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Curr agreed with him. He also thought that a 
better route would have been found from the Hamp- 
shire Hills to Table Bay than that which was 
opened to Emu Bay; but the road had been under 
construction for hearly five months, and four miles 
were completed, so near the site of the present 
breakwater at Burnie, Curr ordered a wooden store 
and a jetty to be constructed. He took the oppor- 
tunity of visiting the Surrey Hills and for the 
first time gained some knowlcdge of what the forest 
was really like. ‘ The first eight miles lie through 
a forest altogether unlike anything I have seen in 
the island," he writes. “The myrtle tree, scarcely 
known except in this district, and enormous stringy- 
bark trees, many of them threc hundred feet high 
and thirty feet in circumference near thc root, 
exclude the rays of the sun, and in the gloom 
which their shade creates, thosc trees flourish 
which affect darkness and humidity If, to 
this enormous mass of vegetation, be added another 
whole forest of fallen timber strewed thickly in 
every part and whlch occasionally lies in heaps 
to the height of twenty and thlrty feet from thc 
ground, some idea may bc formed of the dlfficulty 
of penetrating such a country and opening roads." 

Curr was sadly disappointed with both the Hamp- 
shire and Surrey Hills as sheep country, and realised 
that the district ‘could never be a first nor even 
a second rate shecp country," Nor did the cold and 
backward clinate of the district escape his obser- 
vation. In a letter to the directors, writtcn soon 
after his return, he lamented that not one person in 
the service of the Company had colonial knowledge. 
" Had the Surrcy Hills been discovered by a person 
who could have drawn a comparison between it and 
the old settlements," hc writes, "I should have 
known its prccise nature and value seven months 
ago as well as now." Yet he would not have thc 
Court fall into the error of wholly condemning the 
district, and somewhat naively writes “ that it may 
be profitable to the Company in some manner I 
have no doubt, and it must ncver be forgotten that 
we have no opuon." 


By the 23rd February, 1828, Hellyer had finished 
the road from Emu Bay, and by the 23rd June of the 
same year Fossey had made a stock road in from 
the east. Both roads were necessary for, without 
thc one inland, all the sheep must have been taken 
by water to Emu Bay, and the cattle either by 
water, or along the coast by a route much worse 
than the inland road. Without the road from 
the coast, all supplies must havc becn taken in 
carts over the inland road—an impracticable pro- 
ceeding by reason of lts steepness. 

On the completion of the road Hellyer determined 
to explore the country lying to the south of the 
Surrey Hills, as far as the line of demarcation 
agreed upon between the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies and the directors of the Company. In 
pursuance of thls he fearlessly pushed out into 
the wildest country. On the 7th November, 1828, 
accompanicd by Fossey and three men, he set out 
on a journey that imperilled the lives of all. His 
Intention was to travel on a S.S.W. course to the 
line of demarcation, and return through the country 
south-west of Mount Pearsc, but bad weather set 
in and the rivers ran so full that they were forced 
to the eastward. On the fourth day, to obtain 
a view of the country ahead, he climbed a mountain 
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and saw extensive plains, beyond which rose a 
high mountain which he mistook for Mt. Heems- 
Kirk, though he concluded that, on the chart, it 
was placed several miles too close to the West 
Coast. The mountain on which he stood he named 
Mt. Charter, in commemoration of the day, the 
anniversary of the grant of the charter to the 
Company. To avoid the dense scrub, he kept to 
the hills as much as possible and climbed to the 
top of another mountain which, from an enormous 
rock crowning the summit. he called Mount Block. 
After a laborious and perilous descent, they -came 
to “a noble river larger than the Mersey at Gad's 
Hil." This Hellyer named the Mackintosh. On 
an earlier occasion he had given the name Huskis- 
son to a river further west, which he now realised 
must meet with the Mackintosh to form the Pieman. 
They determined to follow the Mackintosh but, 
SO rugged was the country, after strenuous exer- 
tions they advanced only two miles in the day. 
To reach some open country they crossed the 
Mackintosh but found their way barred by another 
large river nearly as wide and very deep. This river, 
a tributary of the Mackintosh, he called the 
Brougham, A partly submerged tree spanning it 
provided a crossing but so rapidly was the river 
rising, owing to the bad weather that now set in, 
that, before the last man of the party crossed, it 
had risen six inches. Ahead of them was a rugged 
mountain mass, which he named Mount Eldon, 
but which the Government Geologist, Mr. Mont- 
gomery, in 1895, called Mount Farrell, the name 
“Eldon ' having been transferred to a range further 
south. Just beyond was Mount Murchison, Hell- 
yer’s “ Heemskirk," towering above all the sur- 
rounding country. He climbed Mount Farrell, and 
worked along the ridge, determined if possible to 
reach the summit of Mount Murchison to observe 
the surrounding country. Suddenly bencath their 
feet yawned a sheer precipice, at the foot of which 
ran a river “deep enough to float a seventy-four, 
and at least sixty yards wide.’ No way across 
could be found. The Canning, as he called this 
river, “ was roaring and foaming along in a terrific 
manner.” Nor could they return by the way they 
had come for the incessant rain had so swollen all 
the rivers that it was impossible to cross them. 
Their only hope lay in working towards the east 
and trying to hcad the rivers. After travelling 
for the greater part of three days in this direction, 
they succceded in crossing the Brougham a few 
miles beyond two mountains he named Victoria 
and Sophia, after the young princesses. Snow now 
began to fall. They pushed on, only to find their 
way barred by an appalling gorge. To avoid it 
they had to move south-east. For one day and 
part of the next they struggled through blinding 
snow-storms when, the storm somewhat abating, 
they found themselves on the slopes of Barn Buff, 
with the gorge still in front of them. Then the 
Snowstorm came on with greater violence than 
ever and they were forced to descend the gorge. 
Here the snow proved an advantage for, as it lay 
frozen amid the jagged, beetling rocks, it provided 
them with a support on the almost perpendicular 
sides of the ravine. In four hours they reached the 
bottom wherc the river proved fordable. They 
struggled on, but the weather was so thick that no 
landmarks were visible and frequently they had to 
deviate to avoid precipices. On the second day after 


descending into the gorge, the weather cleared, and 
towards evening they came in sight of the lake seen 
by Fossey the year before on the northern side of 
Cradle Mountain. Their difficulties werc now over 
and in a few days they reached Burleigh. That 
there was no clear weather while they were toiling 
over such high mountains to enable them to see 
the nature of the distant country was to Hellyer 
“a mortifying circumstance.” He was determined, 
therefore, to revisit this country, and early in 
March. 1831, he made an ascent of Cradle Moun- 
tain and again suffered severely. 


Governor Arthur was anxious that the Company 
should be confined to the extreme north-western 
portion of the island—the district around Cape 
Grim—and acted on instructions received from Lord 
Bathurst, that the Surveyor-General was to survey 
the country within the limits prescribed for the 
Company's selection. Accordingly, J. H. Wedge, the 
Assistant-Surveyor, received instructions on the 
13th December to survey, examine, and report upon 
the north-west district of the island for the purpose 
of locating a grant of land to the Van Dicmen’s 
Land Company. Rather than accept such land as 
Wedge recommended, the directors were unanimous 
in declaring that they would abandon the project 
entirely and submit to the loss of all money 
expended. 


IV POTENTATE OF THE NORTH. 


As the Company's operations would be some 
4000 miles from the court of directors, and almost 
a year must elapse before a reply to any communi- 
cation could be received, the appointment of the 
chief agent in Van Diemen’s Land was a matter 
of the greatest moment. From an early period 
in the negotiations for the establishment of the 
company Stephen Adey had been led to expect 
the position would be offered to him. He was well 
known to several of the dircctors, had long prac- 
tical experience with sheep and wool and had 
proved himsclf a successful man of business. His 
prudent character was a further recommendation. 


It was not long, however, before a serious 
competitor appeared in the person of Edward Curr. 
The letter from the promoters seeking information 
regarding the possibilities of Van Diemen's Land 
for the growth of fine wool. on a large scale, was 
the latter's first intimation of thc proposed 
company. He immediately became interested and 
resolved to become a sharcholder. So vital was 
his information, so fertile were his ideas that, two 
months later, on the 2nd March, 1825, he replaced 
William Wilkinson as secretary pro tem. His 
services were further recognised in July, when in 
addition to a remuneration of £200 he was pre- 
sented with a hundred guineas “as a testimonial 
of the sense the Court entertains of the zeal and 
ability he has displayed in assisting to arrange 
with the Colonial Department the terms of the 
Company's Charter, as well as for the valuable 
information afforded by him on many points of 
great interest and importance, and particularly 
for his judicious suggestions towards settling the 
plans for conducting the Company’s business in 
the Colony " (^. 


His intimate knowledge of the colony and his 
greater personal activity made his appointment às 
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the Company's Chief Agent in Van Diemen's Land 
inevitablc, but something had to be donc to redeem 
the expectations held out to Adey. 


The question was “how the authority could be 
So divided between the two as to glve the requisite 
ascendancy to one and, at the same time, preserve 
as much equality between them as should be consls- 
tent with a due subordination and a steady admin- 
Istration of affairs." After much discussion, in 
which both Curr and Adey participated, an arrange- 
ment was agreed upon. They were appointed the 
two commissioners on the part of the Company for 
the location of lands, and a council of three was 
to be sct up for the general conduct of business 
in Van Diemen's Land. Curr was to be first member 
and cbairman, Adey the second member, and the 
third “a colonist of property and respectability 
nominated by them." Paramount authority next 
to that of the court of directors resided in this 
council whose power, howcver, was to be merely 
legislative and corrective, not executive. Any reso- 
lution adopted by a majority of the council had 
to be put into effect by the chairman, and full pro- 
vision was made for meetings. Until the council 
was constituted Curr, as Resident Agcnt, was to 
have the executive and chief authority over all 
the other servauts of the Company. He would 
take up residence in Hobart and remain there as 
long as necessary. Adey was to rcside on the 
lands as Superintendent of the Company's Estates, 
directing all operations and having, under Curr, 
chief authority there. Both men rcccived the same 
salary, £600 per annum, and the same allowance, 
22s. a day, when at their own expense (5D. By 
letter of attorney recorded in the island the powers 
Were given to them jointly (^. 


Thc directors realised that this division of 
authority, the result of compromise, was a novel 
expcriment of whose success they were somewhat 
doubtful. The prcamble to thc joint instructions, 
issued on thc cyc of departure, has a note of 
misgiving: 

“They trust that their arrangement in this 
respect will be acquiesced in, and the duties of 
their respective stations discharged by both, with 
that cordiality and regard for the interests of the 
Company which they have cvery reason to expect 
from their known zeal and good disposition." 


Applications for the position of Agriculturlst 
poured in, and. eventually, Alexander Goldie was 
appointed at a salary of £200 per annum. Before 
he left England, however, this was raised to £300. 
Henry Hcllyer was appointed architect and sur- 
veyor, Joseph Fossey and Clement Lorymer sur- 
Veyors, each at a salary of £100 pcr annum (5. 
Curr, Adey and Goldie formed a committee of 
Beneral superintendencc. 


Although nothing could bc done towards locating 
the Company's lands until after the trial of Kellie, 
Dlans were made, stores purchased, free and assigned 
Servants procured and information gathered about 
the north-western district. On the 13th of March 
Curr icased R. W. Loane’s house in Davey Street 
as officcs for the Company, and a residence for 
himself and family, at a rental of £200 a year. 
Although the rent was more than he wished to pay, 
he congratulated himself on having made a good 

argain, for the house was nearly the best in the 


town and many inferior houses were let for higher 
rents (0. The grounds were extcnsive, the house 
was of ample size, there was a large and well 
stocked garden and good stable accommodation. It 
was admirably suited for a man in Curr’s position 
with a young family. To this home Curr gave 
the name Belle Vue, commemorating the house 
near Sheffield where he was born. 


The establishment of the Council of Management, 
the only power which could override Curr's will, 
was left in abeyance, Curr stating in explanation 
that there had bcen no oceasion for a thlrd member 
to settle any difference of opinion between Adey 
and himself, for none had arisen. The Council, 
however, had other functlons and the advice of 
a judicious and expericnced person would have been 
invaluable. No mecting could be held while he and 
Adey werc absent from Hobart looking for land 
and it was decided to defer any action until after 
their return (5. 

No moneys could be drawn from the bank without 
the warrant of the chairman of the council and 
one other authorized person. At the beglnning 
this was Adey, but his absence from Hobart search- 
ing for suitable lands made it necessary to have 
another person authorized to join the chairman 
in signlng orders for money. The third member 
would have been the natural person, but no nomi- 
nation had as yet been made. As the instructions 
permitted the Council to appoint a Treasurer, 
Gcorge Cartwright, a solicitor of Hobart and a 
director of the Bank of Van Diemen's Land, was 
appointed at a salary of £100 pcr annum, and 
authorised to countersign money orders. The 
appointment was merely a temporary one, Curr 
being unwilling to make it permanent on the score 
of expense (°). 

When the Company was first proposed one of 
the arguments brought forward in its favour was 
that the colony would benefit. The great need of 
the colonists was capital to devclop thelr holdings 
and they confidently expected that the Company 
would, in some measure, remedy this want by 
lending money on Mortgage at moderate interest. 
This the charter permitted them to do. Almost 
from the hour of thelr arrival agents were 
approached to leud moncy on mortgage, but their 
hands were tied, for definite instructions forbade 
this without the special sanctlon of the directors. 


Both agreed that, while the making of loans was 
not the most profitable manner of employlng their 
capital, it should be done. Accordingly they asked 
for the requislte authority. Curr reported that a 
very high rate of interest might be obtained, but 
recommended that advances be made at from eight 
to ten per cent €), and affirmed that such loans 
might be made wlth perfect securlty for the pay- 
ment of both Intercst and of principal. 

He was loth to destroy the expectations of the 
colonists and, in reply to applicants. said that 
they would not be in a position to lend money 
for at least nlne months, for when the last advices 
left England, the shares were not on the market 
and until then the operations of the agents would 
be extremely Ilmited C). The directors, however, 
refused to grant the request of their agents. 

This refusal increased the body of opinion hostile 
to the Company. As early as December, 1823 (?), 
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Bent’s paper, “ The Colonial Times,” cautioned its 
readers against anticipations of great immediate 
advantage to the island arising from the Company's 
activities. Caution developed into suspicion when, 
soon after his arrival, Curr called on the editors 
of the two Hobart newspapers and told them that 
he did not wish the transaetions of the Company to 
be reported in the colonial Press. Bent now openly 
wrote of the undue politieal influence the Company 
was meant to have, seeing that its ehief agent 
had been proclaimed a member of the newly-consti- 
tuted legislative council and colour was given to 
his comment by the faet that, in a council of six, 
Curr was the only non-official nominee. He had 
no doubt that the Company was interested in the 
colony, but only so far as would enable it to make 
as much money as possible for the proprietors (5. 

The agents brought with them 20,000 Spanish 
dollars, the ordinary currency of the colony, 
although aceounts were kept in pounds, shillings 
and pence, a dollar being reckoned at five shillings. 
Curr wished to deposit 10,000 dollars in the bank 
at 5 per cent for four months, but the bank refused 
on the ground that no interest was given exeept on 
a fixed sum for six months. This Curr eventually 
accepted, but not before the ‘Colonial Times" 
had used the incident to bring some disercdit on 
the Company by insinuating that gain for itself, 
irrespectivc of the eolony's good, was its sole aim— 
* 'The gentlemen who represent the Company assert 
that their objeet is to make as mueh money as pos- 
sible for their constituents " (*). 

When Curr returned in June from the prelimin- 
ary explorations he was unduly reticent. To all 
enquiries he replied that the result of his search 
for land would be known in “ due timc." This air 
of mystery fanned Bent's hostility and he wrote 
indignantly: "How wholly inconsistent with the 
high sounding profcssions held out in the prospectus 
of the Company that their principal object was the 
good of the colony ” ("). 

Murray, of the “ Austral-Asiatic Review," spoke 
of the land grant “whieh has been so unwisely and 
so improvidently granted to it upon promises, as 
the lawyers say. We have no objcetion," he con- 
tinued, “ to the Engtish proprietors bestowing their 
money upon whosoever they please; but we have 
much objection to our island being cut and carved 
away worse than uselessly ” ("'). 

Al seetions of the eolonists looked to the Com- 
pany to use some of its eapital in accordance with 
its avowed objects (*? towards developing the latent 
possibilities of the island. Bridges and roads were 
needed, public buildings were wanted, and it was 
expected that the Company would make loan 
money available for these purposes. In November, 
1826, the Hobart Town Gazette hinted that the 
Company should make available the eapital neces- 
sary to eonstruet a bridge across the Derwent (5. 
A fortnight later, as the agents had given no sign 
of any sueh intention, thc Colonial Times again 
raised its voice: “The new bridge, an undertaking 
so generally useful, is at a standstil for capital— 
ihe Company is silent. Settlers have applied for 
loans—the Company is silent. Public works are 
projeeted—a new Gaol, Penitentiary, &c., to wit— 
the Company is still silent. No loans to Govern- 
ment—no loans to individuals—no eontracts or 
offers of contracts for public works—no rapid 
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articulation of money—no mining—no whaling—no 
sealing—no distilling—no brewing have becn secn, 
nor any step yet taken in any one way to benefit 
the Colony by the Van Diemen’s Land Company. 
Its object is evidently monopoly " (°). 


The Government organ, the “Hobart Town 
Gazctte,” was equally hostile. While admitting 
that there would be a few immcdiate benefits aris- 
ing from sale of stock, the erection of buildings and 
the making of roads when the Company was settling 
in, the editor saw the whole economic structure 
of the island threatened. The presence of the 
names of members of the British parliament and 
prominent English merchants in the list of pro- 
prietors, showed “an intention more benevolent 
than it would prove beneficial.” He envisaged the 
Company as a great absentee landlord thinking of 
nothing but dividends for itself, much in the same 
way as the East India Company thought of India, 
and proclaimed that it would be prejudieial to the 
colony. 


“We are diffcrent from other British colonies. 
We are not a tropical plantation where a few whites, 
thinly seattered among a slave population, endure 
a martyrdom of sickness for the sake of amassing 
riches to spend in a healthier climate. We, a real 
and legitimate portion of the British people, haye 
our abode in a land whieh presents no sudden means 
of realizing a fortune, but it affords what is better, 
health and competence. We trust, therefore, that 
no Company or set of men will drain our island of 
the fruit of native industry " (“). 


He appealed to the emotions as well as to the 
intellect, reminding his readers that they were in 
possession of “land which an enthusiastic spirit 
has led us to improve and to enjoy; on which we 
have suffered, with comparative pleasure, the sever- 
est privations; where, for a time perhaps, we had no 
covering but the sky, and no sustenance but what 
the ehase and the wild woods afforded and whcre 
everything is endeared by the fondest recollec- 
tions " (“). 

Later attaeks on the Company by Dr. Ross were 
poisoned by personal animus against Curr, but 
when he wrote this there could not have been the 
slightest indication that he was io bc the Company's 
chief agent, nor would his conneetion with the 
Company be known. This personal enmity dated 
from 1822, when, on his arrival in the colony. 
Ross considered he was slighted by Curr, at that 
time a resident in Hobart (”). 


Ross was not alone in thinking that Van Diemen's 
Land possessed all the neeessaries required to makc 
it the England of the south. Sueh a belief was 
widespread among the free settlers and was of 
no recent growth. As far back as 1816 Bent wrote 
in an editorial:— 

"'Twenty-five thousand bushels of wheat have 
already been exported to Port Jackson out of the 
late harvest, and still there is enough and to spare 
for our own nceds. From this earnest of industry 
and fertility in so young a colony, and with so 
small a population, the mind is led to eontemplate 
on its prosperity and happiness at a remote period 
when agriculture shall be brought to a state of 
perfeetion—when a population more than is requi- 
site for the purposes of agriculture will support the 
Arts and Commerce, extended through their means: 
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when fair Science and the Liberal Arts will rear 
their heads and all the benefits of political society 
be universally felt" CD. 


Melville, in his almanac of 1832, also clearly 
indicates the local distrust and dislike. “ The Com- 
pany itself is not, nor is it likely to become, of a 
popular character. The merchants view it with 
distrust and jealousy although it is strictly pro- 
hibited from trading, and cannot, it may be pre- 
sumed. interferc with them. The settlers like it 
not, regarding it as an overgrown monster who is 
trenching upon what should wholly belong to them- 
Selves. It stands, therefore, in a manner, alone in 
the colony; and if all its capital, or, indeed, any 
considerable portion of it, were invested in agricul- 
tural pursuits in a manner that private settlers 
are compelled to do in return for the land that is 
given, then the policy of introducing such a large 
establishment in a young colony might be less 
questionable than it is. As things now stand the 
Company has succceded in becoming possessed of 
upwards of 300,000 acres of land upon terms that 
afford a most unfair comparison towards the private 
setticr ” €». 


The Launceston Advertiser was alike unfriendly: 
"Years have now elapsed since this firc-cating 
Company commenced operations and wc do not find 
the colony improved in any once single particular. 
We object to all such companies and wc maintain 
that such should be held under the most unyielding 
control. No exeusc can be pleaded for a rich com- 
pany not fulfilling to the letter every condition 
which the government may impose. The charter 
itself is far too tolerant and of that not an iota 
ought to be abated on any consideration. The Van 
Diemen’s Land Company should be most rigidly kept 
to its promises, failing in which its grant, if not 
entirely resumcd, should be curtailed at least one 
half " (*). 


The directors confldently expected that shares 
would be readily taken up by the colony. One 
hundred and fifteen shares werc specifically 
reserved C, 50 for Colonel Arthur, the Governor, 
25 for Major Abbott, civil commandant at Port 
Dalrymple, 20 for Captain Montagu, Arthur’s 
nephew and secretary, 10 for Captain B, B. Thomas, 
manager of the Van Diemen's Land Association, 
and 10 for Captain John Georgc Briggs, a well- 
known settler who, it will be remembered, was 
questioned by the founders of the Company in 
1824 (7), This was a good but rather obvious move 
on the part of thc Company but, in view of the 
Criticism and opposition Arthur was meeting with, 
it could not be possibly be taken advantage of by 
any member of the government even if he had felt 
disposed to. 


At Curr's request 200 additional shares were sent 
out * for distribution among the respectable resident 
Colonists " (?), but local support was not forth- 
Coming. The government officials declined on the 
Sround that, if they became shareholders, any 
8vour shown to the Company would immediately be 
ascribed to self-interest, and they would not expose 

hemselves to any suspicion of want of integrity. 

Tivate colonists were just as reluctant to take up 
thares, giving as their several reasons, want of 
Money, the remote prospect of a dividend (in this 
they showed clear understanding of the situation), 


the jealousy of the company shown by individuals 
because the whole grant was chosen land, and the 
many malicious reports circulated in the colony (*). 


The public advertisement of the shares brought 
forth a letter in the Press from a colonist advising 
his fellows to boyeott “ the all-devouring Company ” 
because, if it were successful in cultivating only 
part of its lands, its competition in the limited local 
market would be disastrous to all. “In short.” he 
continucd, “look at an absentec Company in what 
point of view you will, they will be found the 
greatest curse that evcr fell upon a country and 
particularly this: which was intended for the abode 
of persons who, from various causes, abandoned 
their native country and fled for refuge, seeking a 
habitation free from the exactions such as rent, 
tythes and taxes with which they found themselves 
overwhelmed. Buy no shares—show your deter- 
mination—let the people of England see that you 
will take no part in the concern—that you 
perceive that it is a death blow aimed at your 
adopted country " (^). 


Such attacks not only declare the grounds of 
opposition to the Company but reveal why there 
should be so much opposition to Arthur. 'The free 
colonists regarded Van Diemen's Land as a haven 
where they might escape from the disabilities of 
the old world. Arthur thought of it as a gaol of 
the old world and ruled it as such. 


Although feeling ran high betwecn the supporters 
of the government and the opposition, it is clear 
from these newspaper comments that the colonists, 
no matter what thcir political opinion, were as a 
body suspicious of the Company. Thc position 
needed tactful and delicate handling, but Curr's 
methods deepened the suspicions and made the 
colonists distrustful of his every move. 


He was a man of magnificent physique, being 
six feet one inch in height and well proportioned. 
He had a fine head, large and square, a massive jaw 
and abstracted grey eyes. Intellectual ability and 
an imperious disposition matched his physical 
appearance. Fixed and determined in his resolves, 
he brooked opposition with difficulty and was in- 
clincd to take the control of affairs as his indubit- 
able right. 


His determined independence of thousht and 
action was clearly shown soon after his arrival. 
As the only non-official member of the Legislative 
Couneil the merchants hoped for much from him, 
and the following appeared in the opposition 
paper: “To him the public looks as the nucleus 
around which may bc found the support for the 
rights of thc people of which it is probable they 
will stand so much in need" (^). In after days, 
in Victoria, Curr threw himself unreservedly into 
the struggle against officialdom, but he was never 
willing to have his path mapped out for him. 


Without loss of time he handed his resignation 
to Arthur. The latter, however, asked him to con- 
tinue to serve as a councillor, stressing the fact that 
his knowledge and cxperience would be invaluable 
to the colony. 


His coolness in an emergency, and something of 
his personality, are revealed in his cncounter with 
ihe giant bushranger Pearson. Curr was stuck up 
the main road about 34 miles from Hobart and 
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robbed of hls horse, saddle, brldle, watch and 
small sum of money.‘ A valise contalning my papers 
I saved," he writes, "but have some reason to 
believe that thc fellow had at one moment deter- 
mined to murder me. I remonstratcd with him on 
the inutility of such a piece of cruelty and he then 
seemed to consider that pursuit would bc equally 
well prevented by depriving me of the horse " (?). 


Towards the end of October, Adey sailed for 
Clrcular Head In the schooner Ellen to receive thc 
Tranmere and to superintend the foundation f 
the first settlement. Early in December, much to 
the astonishment of Curr, he walked in at the 
Company's office at Hobart. Curr was furious. At 
no time more than in the initial stages did the 
infant settlement need the prescnce of the super- 
Intendent, yet here he was in Hobart at least nine 
days’ journey away, having left his post withln a 
month of the landing of the sheep, cattle, stores 
and servants. 


Regarding this as a grave neglect of duty, Curr, 
as chalrman of the council of management, inslsted 
that Adey enter in the minutes a statement of 
the reason of his absence. This he did, declaring 
that after landing the indented servants and stock, 
the Tranmere sailed for the Tamar with the inten- 
tion of returning in a short while with provisions, 
but she was delayed and, provisions at the settle- 
ment running short, the inhabitants grew alarmed. 
Accordingly they petitioned him to take the schoo- 
ner, proceed to the Tamar In person and send 
provisions by the first fair wind, assuring him that 
only in this way would they feel safe. He did not 
hesitate to act on the petition, for he was desirous 
of being in Hobart as he had been absent from his 
family for fourteen weeks, and his wife was expect- 
Ing confinement. As a third reason he stated that 
he wished to judge whether the country about the 
Western Marshes, and that seen by Hellyer from 
the top of a mountaln in the neighbourhood, was 
adapted for the Company's purpose, and on his 
return he was going to look at it. He was also 
going to see if a road to Circular Head could be 
found in a north-west dircctlon from Hobart, or 
along the coast itself (^). 

That Adey wished to be with hls family was a 
sincere enough reason, but the others were merely 
specious. If starvation really faced the young 
settlement, lt was his duty to remain and keep up 
the failing spirits of the inhabitants, sending one 
of the subordinate officers (there were four of 
them) to bring provisions. Actually the fear of 
starvation was the outcome of a state of mlnd en- 
gendered by Adey himself, The land seen by Hellyer 
and the Western Marshes (") bordered on thc 
settled districts, and in view of Arthur's refusal 
to allow the grant being near the settlers, tacitly 
abandoned by the agents when they established 
their first farm at Circular Head, Adey would have 
been wasting his time examining them. So far as 
the road to the north-west was concerned an 
exploratory party was already out, and, besides, 
he had three surveyors for such work. At this 


time the establishment at Circular Head needed 
his closest attention. 


The true reason for his desertion of the settle- 
ment lay in his own character. He was not of 
the stuff to carve a settlement from the primeval 
bush far removed from clty life. When he accepted 


the positlon of Superintendent of Farms hc com- 
pletely falled to imagine the conditions he must 
face. The giant eucalypts, the scrub, the isolation 
were so different from the open downs, the neigh- 
bourlng villages, and " meadows trim with daisies 
pied" of Great Britain, that his heart quailed. 
Nor was he constitutionally fitted for such a task. 
He grew despondent and dissatisfied. To Goldie 
and Hellyer he was In the habit of saylng on all 
occasions that he did not see how the undertaking 
was cvcr going to pay and that lt was very prob- 
able that it would be abandoned. Soon these 
opinions were as well known to the men as to 
the officers and bcfore long no one had the heart 
to do anything. Adey had many good quallties 
but he was totally unfit for the position in which 
he was placed. He was qulte unable to control 
the mixed crcw of indented servants and convicts 
at Circular Head. He had no idea of managing 
men. Where he should have been decided and 
resolute he was capricious and vacillating, In à 
few days the convicts had taken his measurc and 
wcre openly Insolent and insubordlnate. He was 
equally Incompetent to supervise farming opera- 
tions. Goldie, the Company's agriculturlst, never 
spoke of his management both of men and affairs 
“ otherwise than In terms of the most unmeasured 
contempt and ridicule " (^), 


The great distance at which it was probable 
the Company's lands would be from thc inhabited 
districts led Curr to ask that Adey be madc à 
magistrate of the colony, so that he might be 
able to exercise proper control over the servants 
both free and assigned ('0. To this Bathurst 
agreed €^. This promise clashed wlth local pro- 
ccdure, for by an act of the Legislature passed in 
New South Wales when Van Diemen's Land was 
still a dependency, no magistrate could personally 
declde In matters relating to his own servants (5. 
When his attention was drawn to this Bathurst 
told Arthur to confine Adey's authority “ within 
those limits whleh the Regulatlons on that subject 
may prescribe, excepting in so far as you may 
judge it cxpcdient to dispense with them in hls 
favour " (^), 


No decision had been reachcd before Adey pro- 
cecded to Circular Head. On hls return he at once 
opened the question, stating that because he was 
not a magistrate hc found great difficulty in 
suppressing insubordination and neglect of duty 
among the assigned servants. He was merely delud- 
ing himself. While no doubt the office of magis- 
trate would be of some assistance in controlling 
the convicts it would not supply his defects of 
character. Arthur was dlsposed to make him à 
magistrate and leave him to act or not, according 
to his discretion where the Company was an 
interested party. Cartwrlght, the Company's soli- 
citor, thought that Adcy could not legally act. 
In this opinion he was supported by the Hobart 
magistrate and others, but Curr dissented. How- 
ever, to be on the safe sidc, the latter advised 
that when the directors appointed a surgeon they 
should select one fit to be a justice of the peace (”). 
In the midst of the discussion a letter arrived from 
Goldie asking that a military officer who could 
act as a magistrate, and a detachment of soldiers 
be sent immediately to maintain order (?). The 
situatlon disclosed by the letter revealing the inā- 
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bility of both Adey and Goldie to control men. 
The position that Goldie faecd was in the main 
the fruit of Adey's rule, but in his handling of it 
he showed himself quite as ineffective. 


Two days after Adey left, the convicts applied 
to Goldie for more rations. As the regulation 
Government allowance had been issued, he rcfused. 
There were no immediate developments as lt was 
Sunday, but on Monday and Tuesday they refused 
to go to work. Wednesday was ration day and 
Goldie issued the regular allowanee with the excep- 
tion of salt. To his amazement, just before midday, 
they all appeared before him and declared their 
readiness to go to work. Such a situation was 
beyond him: hc weakly said that since they had 
ceased without his consent they might do as they 
pleased. And they did so. Never a day passed 
without some of them remaining in their huts 
under the pretence of being ili. At one stage 
there werc as many as elght away for several 
days, two of whom had done no work for more than 
a fortnight. Some of them had not received thc 
regulation aliowance of blankets, and under the 
pretence of having caught eoid because he had 
but one blanket to cover him, one man stayed 
away from work for some days. 


Just before Christmas one, bolder than the 
rest, demanded more rations and, when they were 
refused, became insolent. This was more than 
even Goldie could endure, so he ordered the black- 
smith to make a pair of handcuffs, and put them 
on the culprit. As there was no place of confine- 
ment he chained him to a tree, but was unable 
to keep away hls companions, who crowded around 
openly sympathising with him, 


On Christmas Day, to mark the occasion, Goldie 
ordered fresh neat for all hands and a gill of 
rum for each. Angered by the parsimony of the 
rum allowance the prisoners refused theirs, Gemand- 
ing nothing less than a pint apiece. But Goldie 
was firm, or perhaps obstinate would be a better 
term, Some of the free men clubbed together and 
bought some additional rum for themselves. This 
the prisoners stole and soon all were drunk. They 
wandered about, shouting out their drunken inso- 
lence, threatening violence and creating much dis- 
turbance. Presently they came into conflict with 
ihe freemen and a general fight ensued, Goldie 
looking helplessly on. Thoroughly frightened and 
fearing that the convicts would murder them all, 
he refused to allow the Tranmere to sail. 


He begged Curr to engage a surgeon and send him 
‘to the establishment, not as one would imagine 
to iook after the health of the little community, 
but to supervise flogging which he did not dare 
Carry out unless a surgeon was present. This 
news alarmed Curr and he asked Adey to return 
at once to quell the disturbance. The latter, realis- 
Ing he could not cope with such a situation. refused 

go, pleading as excuse that only a magistrate 
Could do anything. Curr was therefore compelled 
to go himself (“). On his arrival he at once sum- 
moned the men together, both frce and assigned, 
and held an enquiry. Hoe found that the convicts 

ad been insolent and insubordinate enough both 
to Adey and Goldie “ much more than he ever knew 
Men to be before or since" (5), but that there 
Was not the slightest ground for fear if Goldie 


would but show himself firin. Much of the dis- 
satisfaction arose from an absence of bedding and 
blankets, a matter he soon remedied. The ring- 
leader he found guilty of gross insubordination 
and sentenced to solitary confinement in irons 
for 14 days on a diet of bread and watcr. To 
eneourage a better spirit, and make the assigned 
servants more satisfied he promised pay for such 
work as splitting shingles. Having speedily restored 
order, and removed the despondency under which 
he found the officers labouring, he returned to 
Hobart Town ("). 


Arthur refused to send a subaltern and some 
soldiers to Circular Head, because the detachment 
would be so small that inilitary discipline could 
not be maintained and the soldiers would tend 
to fraternise with the convicts. This objection 
Curr agreed with. Adey, however, was appointed 
a justice of the peace and returned to Circular 
Head. Curr swore in two constables whose pay 
Arthur insisted the Company had to find. He also 
wished to establish a magistrate at the establish- 
ment whose salary the Coinpany was to pay. Curr 
objected to this and demanded that, if the Company 
paid, it should have the right to appoint: a condi- 
tion that Arthur would not listen to for a single 
moment (*). 


To mitigate to some extent the inefficiency of 
Adey, Curr divided the establishment into four 
distinct dcpartmcnts; the farm and stock depart- 
ments, the survey, the works, the store. The farm 
and stock departments, comprising the clearing and 
fencing, the cultivation of the lands and the general 
charge of the iivestock was handed over to Goldie. 
Hellyer was given charge of the survcy department; 
Watson, the superintendent of mcchanies, was 
piaced over the department of works; and White 
was given the store department. All vessels and 
boats were attached to the works department. The 
immediate superintendence of the men was to be 
the duty of the heads of the departments and each 
head was to furnish returns to the Chairman. 
Ail the departments were to be under the general 
superintendence of Adey, but personal and indi- 
vidual supervision of them by him was declared 
unnecessary. He Was to be as far as possible an 
independent magistrate (*). 


On the 15th June Adcy was back again in Hobart, 
this time to make preparations for conveying his 
family to Circular Head. Relations between “ the 
chieftains of the Company " (") had been strained 
ever since Curr's return from his visit to suppress 
the mutinous behaviour of the conviets. What he 
saw convinced him of Adey's total unfitness either 
to manage men or to supervise a farm, and he 
viewed the future of the Company with anything 
but satisfaction. In eonsequence it was scarcely 
in his power to meet Adey “ without mortification " 
and on oecasions his feelings found expression in 
words (^), Unanimity was now imposslble, and the 
appointment of a third member of the council of 
management was essential. John Kerr, a merchant 
of Hobart Town, was offered the position for twelve 
months at a salary of £100. For every meeting in 
excess of fifty he was to receive an additional 
two guineas. To qualify for the office he was 
required to take up at ieast twenty shares. On 
the 21st June he notified Curr of his acceptance 
and took his place at the Council Board. 
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The directors had expressed their desire that 
Curr should become a resident at the establishment 
as soon as possible. They felt that his ‘ presence 
on the lands to direct and encourage the labours 
in that important department would be of the 
greatest use and advantage" (*). He was urged 
to make some temporary arrangements for his 
family at Hobart Town for the short while that 
he would need to be at the seat of government. 
This was discussed by Curr and Adey immediately 
the latter returned to Hobart. They agreed that as 
Circular Head, the only place occupied by the Com- 
pany, would not be its principal settlement and 
could not bc its headquarters since the area avail- 
able for a sheep farm was far too restricted for 
their purpose, it would not be advisable to incur 
the expense of erecting a residence there for the 
chairman. Moreover, lt was not advisable for 
him to leave Hobart Town at such a stage in the 
Company's affairs, nor would 1t be so for at least 
twelve months (^). Their hopes of obtaining 
adequate land suitable for pasturing sheep had 
again bcen raised by Hellyer's discovery of the 
Hills. 


By this time Adey realised his unfitness for the 
position he filled and looked around for a means 
of escape. His wife, too, had no wish to submit 
to the loneliness, inconvenience and general disa- 
bilities of so retired a place as Circular Head, 
shut off from the rest of the island by trackless 
forests, with no means of access exeept by the 
Company's tiny boats of from 25 to 30 tons burthen. 
Hobart was far enough removed from the amenities 
of life without imprisoning herself where she would 
be entirely deprlved of personal intercourse with 
any woman whom she could meet as an intimatc. 


The dircctors’ request that Curr reslde on the 
Company's lands suggested a method of release. 
On 9th July, Adey proposed in couneil that he 
resign hls position as Superintendent of Farming 
Operations, and become the Company's agent in 
Hobart Town from Ist October at a salary of 
£200, the amount Curr himself had suggested as 
payment of such an agent when both he and Adey 
should be resident on the Company's establishment. 
In addition there would be £10 per annum for 
Stationery. He pointed out that thls arrangement 
would not only enable Curr to mcet the wishes 
of the directors in respect of residence, but would 
be a desirable measure of economy, for the Com- 
pany would save some twelve or thirteen hundred 
pounds per annum besides the expense of moving 
his furniture and family to Circular Head. As 
resident agent he would purchase such stores as 
were required, negotiate bills on the Company, 
procure free and convict labour and conduct nego- 
tiations with the Government in accordance with 
the directions of the Chairman. He would not, 
however, resign his seat on the Council of Manage- 
ment and would retain his power of attorney (^^. 

Such a proposal came as a pleasant surprise to 
Curr, but he foresaw difficulties in the operations 
of the Council of Management if he were to be on 
the north-west coast while the other mcmbers were 
in Hobart. A few days later he signified his agree- 
ment to the proposal, but consldered that if he were 
to undertake the superintendence of the farming 
operations he should do so at onee.  Hellyer's 
discovery of the Hampshire and Surrey Hills (the 


true nature of the district not being yet known) 
make him think that the Company's chief operations 
would be carried out on there and at some port on 
the adjacent coast. As no works of any kind had 
begun, it was better that he should set them out 
rather than Adey who would no sooner begin than 
he must return. But the lattcr was not prepared 
to resign at once nor could he with propriety enter 
upon his new post at the old salary, Eventuany 
a compromise was reached. Curr was to go at once 
to Circular Head while Adey remained in Hobart 
Town acting for the chairman, entering on his new 
office from 1st October (^). 


The directors, for their part, had resolved to alter 
the arrangements for control originally decided: 
On 13th August they wrote to Curr informing him 
that the power of the chairman of the counci] of 
management was to be paramount C. A few 
months later they abolished the council and 
instructed Curr “to take upon himself the chief 
management of the Company's concerns in the 
colony "-C). He was, however, to consult with 
his officers In regard to expenditure on any build- 
ings, bridges, piers, &c. which involved a cosi 
of more than £200. He could not construct any 
works at a cost of more than £500 without the 
consent of the Court of Directors. The depart- 
ments of sheep and wool were to be put under 
Adey's "sole and absolute control" and in Curr's 
absence he was to have complete charge of the 
establishment (*). 


Legal the powers of the two men were still 
equal, for the directors neither revoked nor altered 
the original power of attorney on record in the 
island, but they wrote to Adey and asked him to 
refraln from using his power to interfere with 
Currs duties as chief agent. But when these 
instructions reached the island the position they 
related to had completely changed. 


When Adey proposed to act as the Hobart agent 
of the Company at a salary of £200 a year he was 
not relegating himself to poverty. He was a man 
of considerable means and, in a plan under dis- 
cussion in the town, he saw an opportunity of 
investing some of his capital to advantage and 
of using the undoubted financial ability hc pos- 
sessed. The handsome profits made by the Van 
Diemen's Land Bank encouraged the sheriff and 
other public officers to plan a joint stock bank. 
Adey assoclatcd himself with these, and the Derwent 
Bank with a capital of £20,000 was thc outcome. 
It opened its doors on 1st January, 1828, with Adey. 
a large shareholder, as managing director and 
cashier (^). 


Transactions with the bank led to Adey's final 
rupture with the Company. At the beglnning of 
March, 1828, Adey removed the account of the Com- 
pany from the Van Diemen's Land Bank to the 
Derwent Bank, giving as his reason the defalcations 
of the cashier to the extent of £2000. When Curr 
learned of the change he objected on the ground 
that the rcason was insufficient and said that Adey. 
by virtue of his connection with the Derwent Bank. 
laid himself open to accusations of helping his 
bank at the expense of the creditors of the Van 
Diemen's Land Company. In view of the bitter 
feeling aroused among the merchants by the 
creation of the Derwent Bank, Adey's action Was 


likely to injure the Company and Curr's protest 
was justified. As the main business of the banks 
of the colony was in discounting bills at three 
months, the newly established bank had for some 
time to depend almost entirely on its capital, and 
whatever the motives that actuated him, Adey's 
action benefited his bank. 


Curr ordered him to return the account to the 
Van Diemen's Land Bank. Adey refused to do so 
and demanded that the matter be decided by the 
Council of Management. Curr now played his 
trump card, producing the Court's despatch of 23rd 
August, 1827, wherein the power of the chairman 
of the Council was declared supreme. This was 
the first intimation of the ruling Adcy had received. 
He at oncc restored the account and sent in his 
resignation as from 26th August, the date on which 
he considered his three years' engagement expired, 
giving as his reason that Curr had now proved “ that 
his sole fiat ” was in future to determine the policy 
of management (7). Curr opposed his resignation, 
but Adey insisted, proposing, if necessary, to take 
legal advice as to whether he was entitled to retire 
or not (“). In his management of the affair Curr 
received the “ unqualified approbation " of his direc- 
tors. Thc position thus vacated was offered to and 
aecepted by John Kerr. 


Adey's resignation and the Court's despatch (*) 
abolishing the Council of Management reached Curr 
simultaneously. The entire control of the Company 
now rested with him and when he styled himself 
as he sometimes did “the potentate of the 
north "(?) it was no idle boast. 


The little communities ordered themselves in 
accordance With his instructions, they were fed and 
clothed from his stores, he issued general orders 
Which had the force of laws, communication with 
the outer world was by means of vessels whose 
Movements depended upon his will, and in him as 
Magistrate were vested the powers of the Crown. 

The following assessments of his subordinates 
were furnished to the Company by Curr at their 
requcst. 

Co.'s Office, Circular Head, 
4 Jan., 1830. 


“Enclosed in this despatch are the following 
character sketches:— 


Mr. Alexander Goldie: Suptdt. of the Hampshire 
and Surrey Hills establishments is a well educated, 
Clever, intelligent active man of 30 years of age. 


He was well versed when he came here in the’ 


theory of agriculture and not deficient in the 
practice had he remained in a country in which 
the nicetics of the art requires to be attended to 
Under such tuition he would have made a first rate 
farmer. Mr. G. is a good judge of stock which 
in his situation is of the first importance. He is 
also a very good judge of the character of the men 
Under him and detects their bad qualities and 
dispositions with great readiness and tact: a cir- 
tumstance who enables him to dispose of them in 
the most advantageous manner. In other respects 
May say that he is a good tempercd man, one 
With whom it is a pleasure to transact business 
4nd, as a member of our little society, he is a most 
agreeable companion, on the other hand I am sorry 
to say that thcre is a good deal of cunning duplicity 
And insincerity about him, and great deal of hiding 
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of faults to save appearances and as much attempt 
to make an appearance of zeal and industry. He 
is the very reverse of a candid man. He can make 
an effort but he is not uniformly diligent; he has 
no anxiety and his zeal is precisely of that quality 
which would not regret any misfortune that should 
befall the Company so that he was not the person 
to blame for it. This feeling was but too conspic- 
uous when Mr. Adey was here and he is much too 
familiar with his mcn, I fear, prompted apparently 
by an inordinate love of gossip and scandal, and 
& desire to know everyone's faults and weaknesses. 
Accordingly he does know everything that is dis- 
creditable to every person, and I never hcar the 
scandal of Circular Head until I go to the Hamp- 
shire Hills. As à farmer he does not make a 
proper comparison between the end to be gained 
and the cost of gaining it. Hence in a great 
measure the dreadful destruction of working cattle 
wherever he has had the management. 'The Stallion 
sent from England was almost wrought to death, 
the Durham Bulls were severely wrought and I was 
surprised recently to hear, thoush not from him, 
that a very old mare which was left in his care 
last winter to be forwarded to this place, and which 
has done nothing for years but breed, was employed 
in carrying a pack saddle through those dreadful 
roads and she died under his care. I have had so 
much experience of Mr. Goldie's mismanagement 
in this way, that I have long determined never to 
entrust him with a mare or even valuable horse. 
I have an impression that if I had been at the 
Surrey Hills last season fewer rams would have been 
lost. Not that I understand the management of 
stock as well as Mr. Goldie does but that I should 
have been more careful and anxious for them and 
more provident. Mr. Goldie has had much to learn 
since he came here. For instance, when he was 
managing here, he sent boats and men 20 or 30 
miles in quest of fencing materials after he had 
had them employed in splitting shingles in the 
midst of excellent materials within 4 miles and he 
finally erected a fence in which all possible bad 
qualities are brought together, the worst I dare 
say that was ever put up in Van Diemen's Land, 
and such as no man of common sense could have 
been expected to tolerate. It is now nearly down 
and must be renewed this summer. Even at the 
Hampshire Hills amidst the very best of materials 
his fences are by no mcans what they ought to be, 
as I have pointed out to him. Upon the whole 
Mr. Goldie is a very mixed character, hc possesses 
many excellent qualities and some bad ones. He 
possesses sufficient talent for his situation and in 
some sense may be entirely relied upon, yet if his 
conduct were not pretty closely looked into he 
would content himself with appearances. He would 
be an excellent servant under a strict master and is 
upon the whole a desirable servant of the Company. 
Any other person in his situation would have his 
faults. 


Mr. Henry Hellyer: Surveyor and architect, has, 
I believe, a perfect knowledge of his profession 
and is altogether a clever inteligent man. In 
exploring the Country he has been invaluable, and 
had submitted to hardships unknown in ordinary 
life with a contentedness and good humour and a 
perseverance which no other person, I think, could 
have exhibited. He gains everyone's good will and 
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is in all respects a man of sterling worth. On the 
other side his prominent fault can only be expres- 
sed by the homely proverb “His geese are all 
swans.” He looks more at scenery than at land 
or grass and his prejudices are insurmountable. No 
arguments, or facts either, can ever convince him 
that he has made too flattering an estimate of 
his discoveries. He has an ingenious answer to 
every objection. He is exceedingly chimerical in 
all his ideas, a great projector, and would be expen- 
Sive to a degree (I do not mean personally) if left 
to himself. He would have mansions where I have 
cottages. All these failings being entirely checked 
and expending themselves in magnificent ideas 
do no harm: again he is too quict and easy to 
Manage unruly men, hence he never could with 
advantage have superintcndence of extensive works 
of gny kind unless they were carricd out by con- 
tract. 


Mr. Joseph Fossey: Surveyor, and now in charge 
for a short time of the establishment at Woolnorth, 
is a compound of many discordant qualities. He 
is not a man of talent, neither is he wanting in 
that respect, but is quite conversant with the prin- 
ciples of his profession but is exceedingly slow in 
practice arising from too great an attention to 
minutiae. If he were set to survey a district in 
Van Diemen's Land he would do it with as much 
cxactness as if hc were measuring Covent Garden 
Market. His cxpense of thc survey would amount 
to twice the value of land but it would be quite 
accurate in the end. When he was acting as store- 
keeper here, he weighed tons of iron to 4 oz. and 
probably if told otherwise would have said that he 
would do it right or not at all. He is an exceedingly 
trustworthy man and can be entirely depended upon 
for anything he is competent to undertake and 
hence is in many cases a valuable servant. In his 
general character he is made up of peculiarities, 
affecting to think and act on all subjects differently 
from everyone else and from himself, too. Yet 
altogether he is a man of worth and a conscientious 
servant of the Company and I am very sorry to part 
with him, because I know that I can place dcpen- 
dence upon him." 


In giving these character sketches Curr says: 
"In conformlty with your desire expressed to me 
in despatch No. 91, $ 3 I beg to give you in this 
despatch “my character of each person employed 
in the service." In doing this I think I may safely 
say that I have no mind to divest myself of any 
prejudices for or against any individual and that 
has been my study and practice ever since I have 
had the direction of your affairs in this colony, 
making every proper allowance for every person's 
faults and not expecting perfection from anyone. 
If I allude to the faults of each individual and 
particularly of your officers as well as mention 
their good qualities, you I am sure will acquit me 
of any desire to depreciate them in your estimation. 
It is undoubted that each onc has his faults and 
in giving their true characters these must be told." 


[Supplementary note by K. M, Dallas.] 


From March, 1833, to December, 1834, Curr was 
absent from the colony on a visit to England to 
concert plans and study the “ immense emigration ” 
then being developed. On his return he began a 
policy of retrenchment and reorganisation. 


Whatever the merits of the new policy may have 
been it would have been upset by the general 
changes in the colonies arising from the extension 
of settlement to the Port Phillp district. In 
December, 1835, Curr reported to the Directors 
the formation in Hobart of the Port Phillip Asso- 
ciation and also that Governor Arthur wanted to 
have the new district “attached to Van Diemen's 
Land." Curr urged them to apply for 250,000 acres, 
seeking a new charter if necessary and informed 
them that he intended to sell his own lands and 
buy land at Port Phillip. 


Hc had six more years as Agent during which 
he must have been continually aware of the oppor- 
tunities he and the Company were missing. His 
differences with the Directors were clearly due 
to the boom which followed, foredooming the efforts 
of the Directors to find tenants with capita] in 
England and aggravating the labour shortage, since 
it was clearly the Australian prosperity which 
brought about the end of transportation and pro- 
vided the revenue to finance a supply of cheap 
labour from assisted emigration. Curr resisted the 
proposals to send him both tenant farmers and 
indentured servants. He knew the tenants would 
prefer Port Phillip and cautioned the Directors 
against making special promises to unsuitable types 
saying "there is hardly a gentleman in England 
who is not acquainted with some person whom he 
wishes 15,000 miles away." He lacked the resources 
to preparc dwellings and farms for tenants who 
lacked both capital and experience. 


On indentured servants there was some divergence 
of view. The Directors, anxious for dividends, eon- 
tinued to send these, in spite of Curr's protests 
that Irish families sent in 1840 werc equa] to 
second or third rate prisoners and that he pre- 
ferred to hire ticket-of-leave convicts; in 184] he 
complained that his convicts were being corrupted 
by the Irish servants. 


The grounds for his dismissal seem to have been 
found in his clashes with the colonial Government 
Even before he went to England it had bcen found 
that indentures of servants werc not binding in thc 
colony, except to the cxtent of recovering the cost 
of passage, and in 1839 a Bill was introduced to 
clarify the position. Its rejection was aseribed 
to Montagu who in the debates described the 
Company's methods as “kidnapping” and “ like 
those of the recruiting sergeant." Curr was cen- 
sured by the Directors for his intemperate language 
in reply and was later threatened with dismissal 
if he should persist in such conduct. We should 
note that Montagu was the nephew of ex-Governor 
Arthur and that Arthur's policy towards the Com- 
pany did not end with his departure. Moreover 
on Arthur's return to England the Directors had 
apologised to him for Curr's behaviour and a few 
months later Curr was ordered to apologise to the 
colonial Government. 


The notice of dismissal seems to have been 
expected. Curr gave the Directors clear advice on 
the choice of a successor and later commended 
their choice. In one letter he made the comment: 
“I retain here an authority the Court did not 
confer and cannot take away." He was in fact 
the Company. What measure of success he had 
achieved in opcning up a region whose resources 
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had then a low economic potential, in proving the 
possibilities and disproving wishful thinking. in 
exploiting the new trade to Port Phillip in stud 
stock and timber, was due to his management. 
His difficulties were thosc inherent in an absentee 
company faced with a colonial Government which 
gavc lt the bare letter of its legal rights. 


We wel may conclude that the crisis of 1841 
showed him the folly of linking his own fortuncs 
any longer with those of the Company or the colony, 
that there was no future for a potentate of the 


North. 


y THE COMPANY AND THE ABORIGINES. 


The initial stages of the Company's development 
were marked by frequent clashes with the aborigines, 
that dark-skinned race who inhabited Tasmania 
long before any white man set foot on its shores. 
Comparing them with the natives of New South 
Wales, Curr writes: 


^ They are inferior to them in every point of 
view, their persons, their huts, their arms. They 
are evidently a distinct race as is apparent from 
the fact that those of New South Wales have lank 
shining hair and copper-coloured complexions 
"while those of Van Diemen's Land have the crisp 
curly hair, thick lips and black skin of the African 
negro C)". 

curr knew that much of the success of his ven- 
tures depended on his being able to live at pcace 
with the natives and the Directors in London were 
equally well aware of this and continually exhorted 
their agents to “lose no measure to bring the 
natives into a state of civilization and uscfulness ". 


| This was no casy task. The V.D.L. Company 
made use of the native trackways in their iourneys 
of cxploration and encroached on native hunting 
grounds for grazing and pasturing. 


jt is on land owned by thc Company that the 
aporiginal carvings at Mount Cameron West wcre 
discovered in 1931, evidence that the coast had 
"been frequented by the natlves long before whitc 
men sct foot there and on much of the land at 
both Surrey Hills and Hampshire Hills the scrub 
had been kept down by the annual burnings of 
the aborigines who hunted there and reappeared 
“quite rapidly after the land had been taken from 


them C). 

Curr was well aware of the difficultics of the 
situation. His attitude is clearly expressed both in 
"despatches and orders. 


« It is too late to say that they arc ncvcr to be 
molested unnecessarily or injured but in self- 
- defenec. The dictatcs of common humanity wil 
protect them so far. It shouló always be kept in 
view that, in taking a large tract of country for 
the necessary purposes of civilization, the original 
possessors will be deprived in a great degree of 
their hunting grounds, their only support, and 
thereby acquire a claim to such assistance and con- 
sideration as circumstances may enable the Com- 
pany's scrvants to confer. 
At the same time the well known character of 
i the people must be kept in view and treachery must 
be guarded against. No person must suffer himself 
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to be surprised at them at a disadvantage or with- 
out arms or to be seduced by any appearance of 
friendliness to trust himself in their power; the 
surest way to prevent bloodshed is to be always 
prepared to repel and punish aggression "C). 


As well as resentment at the loss of their hunt- 
ing grounds there was a long established hostility, 
whieh had begun as early as Marlon du Fresne’s 
visit In 1774 when, through misunderstanding, a 
battle occurred between the French explorers and 
natives, onc of whom was killed. 


Nothing was done to improve matters by the 
gangs of sealcrs who settled on the islands of Bass 
Straits. Many of them had with them native women 
as wives and servants. 'These women were often 
used with great cruelty and treated more or less 
as slaves. Early in December, 1827, and again on 
December 31st of the saine year, Curr records the 
first concerted attacks made by thc natives on 
the shepherds of the Van Diemen’s Land Company 
at Cape Grim. 


Thomas John, a prisoner, was wounded in the 
thigh and in the second attack a strong party 
of natives appeared while Mr. Goldie was absent 
and, in the battle, six of them including their chief 
were killed and several severely wounded. “ No one 
could feel more anxious than I have been to avoid 
any kind of contention with these people, and I 
have always enjoined the inen to have no com- 
munication with them whatever, either friendly or 
otherwise, knowing that their friendly visits arc 
only paid for the purpose of ascertaining our means 
of defence and weak points, and are generally the 
fore-runner of an attack ” C). 


In the following October thc storekeepers at 
Burlcigh were attacked, spearcd and left ior dead 
though he was “ truly happy to say that every one 
of them escaped with his life to the Hampshire 
Hills and all are doing well” (50. In despatches 
sent home during 1829, Curr reports further uttacks 
by natives at Hampshire and Surrey Hills and men- 
tions that the aborigines told the white people 
there that the previous attack at Burleigh was a 
reprisal for the killing of a black woman by two 
men who had been to the Mersey in search of 
bullocks. * Many of these natives having been at 
Western Marshes and other settled districts can 
speak a little English "(^). 

Later. Curr was instructed by the Colonial Secre- 
tary to investigate a worse occurrence of a similar 
kind, of which he wrote: à 


"It is apparent that I cannot escape from the 
painful duty of investigating as I sincerely hoped 
I might have done "C?. 


Hc uncquivocally condemned Mr. Goldie's con- 
duct. “It appears that Mr. Goldie and his party 
while searching for bullocks fell upon a small and 
unoffending party of women and children. One 
woman was killed and a woman and child cap- 
tured ". 


The Crown Solicitor ruled that the act of shoot- 
ing the woman, and by consequence the aiding and 
abetting of that act, was not an infraction of cx- 
isting laws. The man who shot the woman In the 
pursult was clear of murder, but the boy who struck 
her with the axe after she was disabled and 
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secured, supposing that to have been the mortal 
wound, was guilty of murder. Curr comments, “ As 
the affair is connectcd with Mr. Goldie's relinquish- 
ment of his situation I have another observation 
or two to offer to the Court. 


"In the first letter I addressed to him expres- 
sing the disgust I felt upon the perusal of his 
statement of the transaction, I beg the Court to 
observe that I have not expressed an opinion that 
the act was murder in the eyes of the law. 


Had lt been a party of white women there can- 
not be a doubt that the killng by Russeil would 
have been murder in the whole. 


And I am sure in that case the Solicitor-General 
would not have said after Mr Goldie had calied his 
party out, and they had proceeded together, and 
Mr. Goidie on horseback had put the women to the 
rout and drlvcn one of them within reach of the 
gun of Russell, that Mr. Goldie was not present 
and that he was not alding and abetting, although 
at the instant of time when the shot was fired 
Mr. Goldie and Russell should not have been with- 
in sight of each other. If ever it should be heid 
that Mr. Goldie was not present it would only 
change his position from principal to accessory . . . 
It is right also to observe that my view of the 
case is sustained by Mr. Goidie’s well known and 
often repeated declaration, for whenever that state 
of the natives has been spoken of, and you may 
suppose it is a frequent subject of conversation, 
Mr. Goidie has always professed the most san- 
guinary disposition towards them which I have 
as Invariably opposed, saying, and I have said 
it to him a hundred times, that I would no more 
have their blood on my hands than that of white 
people "€), 


Evidence of Curr’s attempts to come to a better 
understanding with the aborigines is shown in his 
capture and kindly treatment of a native boy whom 
he calls “ Thursday”. “A youth, about 16 years 
of agc, came voluntarily to some of our people 
who were in a boat on the isthmus. I have put him 
on board the Friendship for security where I In- 
tend him to remain until he knows at ieast enough 
of our language to be made to understand that we 
mean no hostility to his tribe "€). 


Two months later he writes of Thursday that he 
“ behaves well except that he is incorrigibiy lazy ", 
that “ he is extremeiy intciiizent ” C’) (a statcment 
much at variance with hls earlier expressed 
opinion) “and traetable and a great favourite 
with everyone ", and that, when taken ashore at 
Emu Bay, he described to Mr. Hcaton how close he 
had been to the little children and described their 
having little baskets which they filled with stones. 
* Mrs Heaton said that must have been 12 months 
ago but it showed that Thursday had no wish 
to hurt them ''(), 


By the end of the year Curr evidently decided 
that the time had come to send Thursday back to 
his own people and asked him did he wish to go. 
He replied, “ Yes!" and " I told him he must make 
ready to go to them and bring them ali with him 
to my house (Turanga) at Circular Head, when 
they should all get bread and blankets and tobacco, 
for he had become very fond of the latter article. 


In a few minutes he presented himself again, his 
jacket lined with slices of damper and cold pudding 
as provisions for his journey, highly delighted 
apparently with the prospect of seeing the peopie 
of his tribe. He took a fire stick in his hand and 
set forward to Robbins Island where hc said they 
would be, and where I have no doubt he found 
them as I saw their fircs soon after hc left me. 


Thursday was a great favourite with everyone, a 
good-hearted intelligent fellow who would laugh, 
talk, cat and drlnk the day through, but do no 
work. He has not since made his appearance ... 
and I now think he wiil spend the summer in the 
bush whilst kangaroo, birds, eggs and shellfish are 
plentiful and that he wil come to us again for 
shelter and food in the winter. He has met with 
nothing but good treatment here, and I think 
cannot have any other than friendly feelings to- 
wards us "("). 

A further exampie of his perseverance In attempt- 
ing to be on friendly terms with the aborigines 
is contained in a despatch sent a little iater after 
a party of natives had visited Woolnorth and stolen 
potatoes from the garden, attempting also to steal 
blankets from a store. “John McKenzie, a 
shepherd, came upon them, presented his musket 
and told them to lay them down, which they did 
immediately and ran away. Under existing cireym- 
stances I consider his forbearance an act of 
humanity and shail reward him for it"(") From 
the earliest days of the Company’s estabiishment 
the loss of stock through the depredations of the 
aborigines was a constant source of anxicty. 


Natives in the attack at Cape Grim in Decem- 
ber, 1827, killed 118 ewes by driving them into the 
sea and beating them with waddies. 


Later despatches tell the same story. “I feel 
the consequences will be severe as regards our 
flocks, the shepherds being afraid to expose them- 
selves in attending them. From the Race Course 
flocks in charge of Ferguson, 200 ewes are miss- 
Ing and no trace of them can be found. Mr. 
Robson believes the natives have driven them in a 
body Into one of the rivers and drowned them. 
Some working buiiocks, a horse and a coit have 
also been spcared by them. I wrlte to the Governor 
to represent these things and claim protection "(!). 

In spite of Curr's representations, replies from 
London continued to show an almost complete 
ignorance of the situation. 


A despatch from the Van Diemen's Land Com- 
pany's office in 1829 reads, “The Court regrets 
the loss of the lives of so many of the natives and, 
though it ls aware of the absoiute necessity to 
make them sensible of your strength so as to pre- 
vent aggression, it trusts that no mcasure will be 
neglected which may restore peace and gradually 
bring the natives into a state of clvilisation and 
usefulness "(7), and one written 12 years later 
shows no change of sentiment:—‘ We cannot heip 
referrlng to our despatch to repeat our anxlety 
that every measure should be tried to conciliate and 
civilize the natives to make them your frlends in- 
stcad of your enemies "(*), 

The correspondence of this period shows the 
Directors lu England anxious that the Company's 
representatives in Van Diemen’s Land should 
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establish friendship with the natives so that work 
there might progress smoothly and, possibly, the 
aborigines be used as labourcrs. 


Curr, quite sure that military aid was necessary 
to check thc deprcdations of the hostile tribes, 
never ceascd his requests for Government protec- 
tion. 

This statc of affairs continued until his resig- 
nation and, as late as 1841, he writes somewhat 
bitterly of the one-sided philanthropy which ignores 
the murder of shcpherds in the Company's service 
and continues to urge conciliatory methods to- 
wards the “poor blacks". “Let no onc say that 
my letters do not secm to contain a single phrase 
expresssive of commiseration for those unhappy 
people. I intentionally lcave to gentlemen who sit 
seeure in their easy chairs in Hobart Town all thc 
honor and credit to be obtained by such one-sided 
philanthropy "C5. 


And a despatch from Circular Hcad in Novem- 
bcr, 1841, reads, “ The natives steadily continue 
their robberies in the district, I, as steadily, con- 
tinue my vain and useless rcports to the Govern- 
ment ” (”). 


James Gibson, who succeeded Edward Curr as 
chief agent, experienced the same difficulties. He 
reports thc capture of a native woman at Wool- 
north, and also that two native men and a women 
had attacked a man at Surrey Hills. ‘“ During 
my absence at Woolnorth the natives have madc an 
attack and  speared two or three valuable 
horses "C2. 


On sevcral occasions he records attacks made by 
the aborigines and both he and Curr make men- 
tion of Robinson's attempts at conciliation. ‘ We 
have recently had a visit at the Hills and Circular 
Head from Mr. Robinson thc gentleman who has 
been for some seven years cndeavouring to con- 
ciliate and then to remove the aborigines. From 
Circular Head he and his party procecded about 
threc weeks since where he now is, and where he 
goes down to the West Coast in hopes of removing 
the tribes in that quarter, the only ones remaining 
at large, and who, though quiet at present, might 
be dangerous from thc results of accidental col- 
lision with the whites "(?). 


And about two months later, “Mr. G. A. Robin- 
son has been so fortunate as to take a tribe of 23 
at West Point and has placed them for the present 
at West Hunter Island. He expccts in his progress 
towards Macquarie Harbour to meet with more "(?). 
Two years later reference is again made to the 
further capture of the aborigines. “Mr. G. A. 
Robinson has succeeded in capturing another tribe 
of aborigines on the West Coast, consisting of 12 
individuals, men, women and children, whom he has 
placed upon the W. Hunter until the Edward re- 
turns to Woolnorth when he proposes putting them 
on board that vessel to be conveyed to Launces- 
ton. He has returned down the West Coast in 
quest of more "C2, 


Although the natives presented a problem to the 
white settlers, it is reasonable to assume that they 
Were never very numerous. It has been a common 
practice to overestimate both the size and number 
of the aborigines. This is easily understood when 
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we remcmber that their attacks were often made 
from bchind a scrcen of trees and bushes and also 
the speed of their movements. 


“It may be remcmbcred that the natives used to 
appear with an astonishing celerity at the Hills after 
having been at Woolnorth and vice versa. Since 
my arrival here, one of them was captured at the 
latter place within about eight and 40 hours from 
the time when thcy took leave at Chilton J 
and there must be a direct track hitherto undis- 
covered by cxplorers ”(*). 


This journey took Henry Hellyer well over a 
week to accomplish, so that it is evident that the 
natives moving with speed over their well-known 
pathways, could easily give a false impression as 
to their numbers. 


By the end of 1842 the aborigines had practically 
ceased from troubling the Company. “ The natives 
who have hitherto been so troublesome were cap- 
tured upon the 4th inst. near to the River Arthur, 
and I forwarded them yesterday to Launceston. 
This party consisted of a middle-aged male and 
female, two males about 18 to 20 years of age and 
threc male children 3-7 years old. 


This very desirable object has been accomplished 
by two men who are in the habit of frequenting the 
coasts of thc islands for the purpose of catching 
seals and who are accompanied by two men, natives 
of New Holland, and it was principally through 
their instrumentality that they were so successful, 
and thc moving cause of their exertions was the 
hope of getting the reward of £50 which I had 
ventured to offer on behalf of the Company if 
the aborigines werc taken without violence and 
which I trust the Court will approve of my having 
paid them. 

These wcre the only natives at large in the 
Colony "C. 


VI SETTLEMENT OF LANDS. 


The joint instructions issued to Curr and Adey 
on their departure from England bade them form 
their first establishmcnt where thcrc was a con- 
siderable area of land “adapted to the purposes 
of agriculture and especially for the rearing of 
large quantities of stock and sheep," and "they 
were to cultivate there as mueh land as would be 
necessary to supply the cstablishment with food 
and were strictly forbidden from engaging in any 
other pursuits until the grand and primary object 
of the Company should be accomplished " (°). 


While the charter allowed the Company to employ 
its capital m cultivating and improving waste lands, 
it is quite clcar from these instructions, as well as 
from Bathurst's letter to Arthur of 2nd June, 1825, 
that the acquisition of forest lands and the clearing 
of them was but a secondary consideration. What 
they desired were ample supplies of wool of the 
finest texture, and for this purpose an extensivc 
area of good pasture land was indispensable. Curr 
and Adey sought for pasture land similar to the 
open, lightly timbered country of the castcrn 
districts so cminently adapted for shecp. From 
information gleaned in Hobart Town soon after 
thcir arrival, they thought there would be little 
difficulty in finding a suitable area in the district 
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west of Port Sorell. But, as we have seen, Arthur 
Was opposed to any grant so close to the settled 
districts, and was determined to exert all his 
efforts to prevent it. 


As the situation of the lands was to be at a 
distance from roads and remote from settlement, 
ships must convey men and goods from place 
to plaee ;the grant must include a good and seeure 
port. Some difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
vessels, but eventually Curr purchased at Hobart 
the cutter Ellen, of 22 tons, the schooner Nelson, of 
13 tons, and a whaleboat; a useful and servieeable 
fleet, though the Ellen was a slow sailer. 


The general order, issued to all officers immedi- 
ately before exploration began, lald particular Stress 
on the need of a safe and sheltered harbour C). 


The Nelson was short lived. In April, 1827, she 
sailed for Hunter Island to pick up a cargo of 
shells for lime, but failed to return. The whale- 
boat, sent off in search of her, found that she 
had been driven ashore by an easterly gale and 
badly damaged, rescued the crew and brought them 
to Circular Head. It was decided to repair the 
wreck. A longboat, hired in Launceston for the 
purpose, was fitted out and set sail for Circular 
Head with elght men aboard. Some days later 
a few articles belonging to the crew came ashore 
and the worst was feared. Oncc more the whale- 
boat set off and near Perkins Island, a few hours' 
sail from Circular Head, sighted the longboat bot- 
tom up. A careful search revealed no signs of the 
crew, nor were they ever heard of again. The 
whaleboat continued her voyage to Hunter Island 
only to find that by this time the Nelsom had 
become a total wreck and was fast breaking up. 
To replace her Curr bouzht the cutter Fanny. 


On the 22nd April thc Company's officers entered 
for the first time the district that they considered 
available to them for selection. Two horse-drawn 
carts surmounted with tilts carried their equip- 
ment, but proved most unsuitable for penetrating 
the dense forest. 'They were soon abandoned in 
favour of light tents and packhorses. Although 
the winter was exceptionally cold and stormy they 
pushed on with vigour, but searched in vain for 
the large tract of land suitable for sheep farming 
which they confidently expected to find. 


From reports of the exploring partles and from 
his own observations, Curr was now convinced that 
the Company's lands were not likely to be in a 
compact form but must, if 250,000 acres of useful 
land was to be received, consist of a number of 
smal isolated tracts between which, by reason 
of the rugged nature of the Intervening country, 
eommunication would be difficult and adequate 
supervision impossible. In consequence of this he 
suggested that a start should be made with ten 
farms each of from 2000 to 5000 acres in extent, 
and in the charge of n balliff skllled in agriculture. 
A homestead should be erccted on each and an 
adequate supply of implements for working the 
farm Installed. As livestoek, he suggested half a 
dozen milch cows, a brood mare or two and 300 
ewes. On each farm there should go two or three 
permanent labourers, and a shepherd, although a 
number of additional labourers would be tempo- 
rarily required to establish the farm. The farm 
would be fully stocked by the progeny of the 300 


sheep, and assistant shepherds should be appointed 
as required. Each bailiff would cultivate enough 
ground to provide his own needs and, if carriage 
were convenient, for export. When the crops 
were taken off, permanent pastures should be laid 
down. 


When the stock increased to such an extent as 
to be more than the farm could carry, excess 
should be used to cstablish similar farms. A start 
should be made near the residence of the superin- 
tendent which would be the principal homestead. 
Hcre the stud sheep would be kept. In order that 
the system might be corrected or a new system 
installed, the engagement of ali bailiffs, no matter 
when appolntcd, should terminate simultaneously 
in 1837. 


He strongly advocatcd horse breeding, reporting 
“let the Company secure a name for its horses 
and no kind of stock will be so sure of producing 
ready money and large prices.” Grain for export 
to New South Wales should be grown as a means 
of paylng for the clearing of the ground whieh, 
when the crop was taken off, could be sown down 
wlth artificial grasses (*). 


Sueh a system meant peacocking on a ]arge 
scale and would In effect have locked up almost all 
the good land in the north-west district from port 
Sorell to Cape Grim, or at least between Cape Grim 
and the Merscy. 


The immediate problem was the choice of a site 
suitable for the first settlement. Not only was 
the Tranmere with labourers, stores, and livestoek, 
hourly expected, but existing current expenses at a 
moderate ealeulation absorbed £30 a day (©. Adey’s 
report of his visit to Circular Head in July had 
been most favourable (°). 


Goldie and Fossey made an examination jn 
August and found much good land, in many places 
quite clear and In othcrs thinly timbered. They 
judged that there would be “4000 acres of good 
clear land and thought that a considerable quantity 
more could be made clear at a very modcrate 
expense " (^), 


Further eonfirmation was to come from a local 
source. Curr sought an opinion from C. R. Hard- 
wicke, a well known farmer near Launceston 
who had visited the Far North-West, and received 
a favourable account of thc district €). 


Nowhere else on the coast was there anything 
comparable. Even when in England Curr had 
been predisposed to the district. “My mind at 
that time always ran upon Circular Head as 
the most likely situation from all we knew of it," 
he wrote C). Al that he learncd from the exploring 
parties confirmed the belicf, and in September 
he and Adey decided to scnd the Tranmere to 
Circular Head C), He knew that Circular Head 
could not provide an area sullicient for their 
wants, but it possessed all the attributes for a 
principal homestcad. The division of the grant 
into separatc portions was a matter for future 
negotiation. 


On the 29th Scptembcr the brig Tranmere 
reached George Town and, on receipt of the 
news, Curr hurried north. He was delighted with 
the condition of the stock and made preparations 
for the Immediate establishment of the settlement. 
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Adey was recalled from the Mersey in the Ellen 
and future arrangements fully discussed, for as 
Superintendent of the Company's land he had 
charge of disembarkation of stock and stores and 
thc well-being of the infant settlement. 


On 21st October Goldie and Fossey left in one 
of the Tranmere's boats as an advance party to 
erect a few tents and make some preparation 
for the reception of stock. On their way they 
called at the Mersey and picked up Hellyer, leaving 
Lorymer to look after the horses and working 
bullocks. Three days later the Tranmere sailed 
with a fair wind and in the afternoon of the 24th 
October anchored off Circular Head. 


Bad weather set in the same evening. The 
wind veered to the south-west, and fierce squalls 
swept across the bay at frequent intervals. Cap- 
tain Wales had cautiously kept well out and, as 
the wind was off-shore, the brig was in no danger 
but there was so big a sea running that it was 
impessible to discharge any of the cargo or stock. 
“During the six months that I have been beating 
about from place to place on the coast,” wrote 
Adey, "I have experienced a great deal of very 
bad weather, but all has been surpassed by that 
which set in on the very evening of our arrival 
here " C». The wind blew itself out in the night 
of thc 26th and on the 27th the Tranmere lowcred 
her boats and began to discharge her livestock and 
cargo. By the 29th all the livestock had been 
safely landed and housed and all hands were 
busy constructing a store and huts. 


Then bad weather set in again. The wind, which 
had for a few days been blowing from the east, 
the most dreaded quartcr on the coast, settled into 
a gale on the Ist November and brought with it 
torrents of rain. Soon a great sea was running and 
the Tranmere, lying at a single anchor, was in 
grave danger of being driven ashore. At the 
height of the storm the chain cable suddenly parted. 
Immediately a sccond anchor was let go and the 
brig was fortunate enough to ride out the remainder 
of the gale in safety. Recovering his anchor when 
the sea abated the captain at once returned to 
the Tamar to get the broken chain repaired, “ con- 
sidcring that the ship was not safe at Circular 
Head with only one cable” (5, 


On his return he called at thc Merscy, picked up 
the horses and working bullocks and landed them 
safely at the young settlement. All appreciated 
their arrival for hitherto materials could be trans- 
ported only by manual labour; wherever a weight 
had to be lifted men lifted it; everything depended 
on the power of human muscle. 


The Company now defined its activities to the 
district west of the Mersey; the Port Sorell district 
had been abandoned. 


The Tranmere brought indented servants from 
Roxburgh, Berwick and Yorkshire, sheep, cattle, 
provisions, clothing, agricultural implements, tools 
and some building material to a new land. Sheds 
and fences had to be built for the livestock, houses 
and huts for the indented and assigned servants, 
a commodious building for the stores, and dwellings 
for the Company's officers. Many articles were 
in short supply. These and quantitics of foodstuff 
had to be obtained in the island, 


Of the indented servants eight were agricultural 
labourers, three were shepherds and four were 
artisans, a mason, a carpenter, a millwright and 
a blacksmith. The 25 assigned servants were all 
labourers. The work of establishing the settlement 
with so few mechanics was slow and laborious. 
Except for the frame and fittings of the house 
intended for Adey, a quantity of deal flooring and 
skirting boards, and a little sawn timber and a 
few shingles brought from the Tamar, all the 
timber had to be split or sawn from the bush. 
Skilled through the mechanics might be they had 
ho experience of such operations as they were now 
called upon to perform. 


Hellyer, upon whom, as architect and chief sur- 
veyor, most of the responsibility of building rested, 
had to learn by experience the way to build turf 
huts, log and weatherboard houses (“). Added to 
this neither Adey nor Goldie were good managers 
of men. Accommodation was complicated by the 
presence of four women. wives of indented servants. 
One of these, herself an indented servant and with 
a family of three children, was entirely satisfactory 
and Curr spoke highly of her, but the other three 
were a source of trouble, being " useless, drunken 
and dissolute ” (™), They were under no obligation 
to the Company which had, however, given them 
a free passage. 


Curr regarded the indentcd servants with much 
satisfaction, although he realised there was a 
likelihood that they would be dissatisfied when 
they found that "other mechanics of the same kind 
hired here are paid higher wages than themselves ” 
5. Some difficulty was experienced in getting 
the men to carry out work which was not exactly 
covered by thc terms of their agreement. To 
prevent a recurrence of this he asked that, in all 
future indentures, additional clauses be inserted— 
one that all must “conform to the rules laid down 
for the general management of persons on the 
Company's lands.” and another that every 
individual be engaged, not only for a specified 
trade, but "for any other business or duty not 
incomparable with his profession " (!), 


For a while berths on the Tranmere were still 
avallable, but in mid-January she sailed for the 
Tamar to bring milch cows, additional working 
bullocks, improved sheep and sheep for food to 
the new settlement. In February, having completed 
her contract, she took her departure. 


Trees were plentiful enough at Circular Head 
but they were unsuitable for converting into build- 
ing material. A search revealed that about eight 
miles to the south-east, quite near the coast 
between Black and Detention Rivers, was a thick 
fortes of fine timber which split frecly. Here saw- 
pits were established and a working gang set 
about splitting palings and shingles, A bed of 
£ood clay was found close by and brickmaking 
began. From daylight to dark the Company's 
fleet plied backwards and forwards with matcrial 
for the builders for, in spite of the dclays caused 
by double handling, water transport was the most 
expeditious and practical means of bringing 
material from Sawyer's Bay and Brickmaker's Bay. 

Hellyer busied himself constructing a jetty to 


facilitate the handling of cargoes. On the advice 
of Captain Wales he built in quite shallow water, 
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seeking as much shelter as possible from the easter- 
lies, and made such good progress that the Tran- 
mere wlth a cargo of improved sheep berthed there 
in mid-February. On the same trlp came Alexander 
McNab, a resident surgeon. The want of a surgeon 
had caused much anxiety to Curr. In vain he 
had advertised. So it was a great relief when at 
length hc offered the position to McNab, the 
assistant surgeon at George Town, who accepted 
his offer. 


Meanwhile Goldle put his ploughmen to work, 
for thc young settlement had to grow most of its 
own food, and by the end of April about 100 acres of 
land had been broken up. The native grasses 
were harvested and stored for hay. 


Goldie was an excellent farmer but had no 
experience of such a task as confronted hlm, the 
making a farm from vlrgin bush. The want of 
local knowledge troubled Curr. He suggested that 
James Gordon, a successful farmer wlth years of 
experience In New South Wales and Van Diemen's 
Land, should visit Circular Head and give them 
the benefit of his knowledge. It was never intended 
that he should interfer with Goldie in any way. 
His advice would have been invaluable to Curr, his 
manner such that none could have found occasion 
for offence. Goldie regarded this visit as a want 
of eonfidence and expressed his resentment so 
vehemently to Adey that Curr abandoned thc idea. 


In the first few weeks after lts foundation the 
establishment came near to dissolution. The energy 
which marked the beginning soon waned. Officers 
and men alike became dispirited, the result of 
Adey's conduct. The magnitude of the task over- 
whelmed hlm and he lost heart. He had no faith 
in the enterprise and ' was in the habit of observ- 
ing on all occasions that he did not see how the 
undertaking was ever to pay expenses and intimat- 
ing daily that lt was probable that it would be 
abandoned ” ("). Even Hellyer confessed that “ we 
hear these things until we have no heart to do 
anythlng and the men know It all” (%. As 
mentioned before, the fracas in December, 1826, 
was mainly the culmination of the gencral despon- 
teney, 


Curr’s arrival in January dispelled the prevailing 
gloom. His vitality and indomitable spirit admitted 
of no defeat, restored the failing courage and 
enabled the little community to overcome the 
countless discouragements, hardships and difficultles 
which confronted it. From now on he gave much 
personal supervision to the establishment, dividing 
his time between Hobart and the North-West 
Coast. When Adey resigned as superintendent, 
Curr declded to move to Circular Head as soon 
as the eight-roomed weatherboard and shingled 
house, in course of erection, could be finished. It 
was large enough to accommodate his family of 
cight and the servants. On thc 30th November, 
little more than twelve months from the date of 
thc beginning of the settlement, he arrived with 
his family from Hobart in the schooner Flamingo, 
and went into permanent residcnce at Highficld. 


In the midst of all the bustlc of settling in, 
Hellyer brought exciting news. He had at last 
found an extent of pasture land sufficient for the 
Company's rcal object, the production of fine wool 
on an extensive scale. 'The dlscovery was oppor- 


tune for it had now become evident that there was 
insufficient good land anywhere in the vicinty of 
Cape Grim and Circular Head. Curr and Adey, 
in full agrcement, resolved to make a settlement at 
the Hampshire Hills in the next spring. 


Much had to be done before this was possible. 
As the hills lay well inland and wcre cut off from 
communication with both Clreular Head and the 
settled districts, roads must be constructed through 
virgin forest, a serviceable port discovered and a 
convenient station found for keeping the improved 
sheep until the new lands should be occupied, 


In April, William Lyttleton lent a farm of 2000 
acres, situated near Quamby Bluff. Scven months 
later the Company leased from G. W. Barnard a 
farm of 1000 acres on the east bank of the Tamar, 
five miles from Launceston. Its paddocks and its 
accessibility to the Company's vessels made this 
a useful depot especially for the shipment of 
stock to and from Circular Head. It also boasted 
a neat homestead, a well-kept garden and a staple. 
By November the Company had a flock of 1900 
improved shecp at the Quamby establishment 
and Reeve was put in charge. Purchases were then 
suspended until a road could be opened from the 
settled districts to the Hills. In 1829 Curr resumed 
buying, and on June 26th lcased 3000 acres from 
the Government three miles beyond Westbury. 
Known as the Red Hill Establishment, it bordered 
on Lyttleton’s farm, so that flocks of the van 
Diemen's Land Company grazed a large part of 
The Retreat, that fertile modcrately wooded dis- 
trict betwcen Westbury and the ford over the 
Meander. The only dwelling was a hut. 


When news of the Hampshire and Surrey Hills 
reached hhn, Curr hurried to Circular Head with 
the intention of turning the discovery to account 
as speedily as possible. On the 19th April, aecom- 
panied by Hellyer, he examincd the Table Cape 
River (henceforth called the Inglls). and the Emu 
River "to ascertain their capabilities as harbours 
in connection with the country lately discovered ” 
(0). Leaving Hellyer encamped at the Emu hc 
returned to Hobart but left instructions that hc 
should survey and measure that river “in order 
to open up a road to its entrance to the sea ” (9), 


Before any works of importance were begun on 
the coast, Curr thought it advisable that * the 
opinion of a competent person should be obtained 
upon the different places between Table Cape and 
Round Hill point which appear capable of belng 
used as or converted into a port" €). At his 
suggestion the Council of Management engased 
G. W. Barnard, a rctired naval lleutenant, who 
had been recently employed by the Government to 
examine King Island. 


On the 26th September, the survey of the coast- 
line began, Barnard and Curr sctting out from 
Circular Head in the whaleboat. Emu Bay, they 
found, was considerably more sheltered than Table 
Cape Bay, though both were open roadstcads, and 
Barnard considered that without an cxpenslve 
pier, neither was eliglble for usc by large vesscls; 
if harbour works were to be constructed, Table 
Cape Bay was the more suitable. The Inglis River 
would in most weathers allow small craft to 
enter and, when In, they would lie in perfect 
shelter. With little expense a good wharf could 
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be made there. No such facilities existed at the 
Emu River wherc the bar dried long before low 
water, so that at high water with a 12 feet tide 
there was only seven feet on the bar. Entrance 
was always dangerous. Thc ever-present risk was 
brought home to the survey party when the whale- 
boat swamped iu trying to make its way in. ; 

But the survey had little more than academic 
value, as some four months earlier Hellyer had 
begun the road to the Hills, The Company was 
eommitted to Emu Bay. On reccipt of Curr's 
instructions, he made an exhaustive scarch of both 
banks of the Emu River and within a fortnight 
reached a decision. On the 13th May he wrote 
to Adey for three additional men and tools of ali 
sorts to make a road from Emu Bay. f This 
went beyond the instruction of thc 28th April and 
Adey  hesitated. When ^" Helyer peremptorily 
insisted that it should be done ' he gave his per- 
mission. 


There was a strong local tradition that Hellyer's 
first camp stood on thc right bank some distance 
back from the river close to a stream which flows 
trom thc hills behind Wivenhoe. For nearly fifty 
years the large tree which served the district as a 
bridge was pointed out as that which his men 
felled across the Emu to reach their work. 


While Barnard continued thc survey of Emu Bay 
and investigated the possibilities of a landing place, 
Curr visitcd thc road under construetion and, 
accompanied. by Goldic and Hellyer, visited the 
Hampshire and Surrey Hills, making an intensive 
survey in spite of severe weather which prevented 
an ascent of St. Valentine's Peak. 


The first eight miles of the road were through 
a cucalypt forest, the like of whlch Curr had 
never imagined, much less seen. “TI believe," he 
wrote to Arthur, “it will be admitted that a denser 
forest does not exist In the whole world." The giant 
euealypts were succeeded by a beech forest (the 
Tasmanian myrtle) and continued throughout to 
thc Hampshire Hills. These becehcs ranged from 
100 to 150 feet in height and many of them of 
mighty girth, some of them 45 feet in circum- 
fercnce at four feet from the ground. At Intervals 
in the midst of this dense forest was a number 
of glades, or plains as they are termcd in Tasmania, 
not because they arc level but because thcy are 
free from trees. In size they varied from five to 
six hundred acres, and to those through which 
Hellyer constructed his road he gave distinguished 
names. Of these Ridgley and Highclere have sur- 
vived. 


Curr made his way through tangled scrub and 
dense forest to the Hampshire and Surrey Hills, 
only to have his hopes dashed and his expectations 
destroyed. Hc thought to gaze upon a district 
comparable with that of the oldcr settlcments such 
as the Midlands, but saw instead an extent of 
country that could not be consldered cvcn second- 
rate pasture, nor was what he saw good arable 
land. Unfavourable as his first Impression was, it 
really overrated the capabilltics of the district as 
aftcr-years were to prove. 

On his return to the coast he gave thc neccessary 
instructions for works to be earried on there; a 
small wooden jetty under the lee of Blackman's 
Point, a wooden storc close by, a stable and a few 
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huts. The waves surge along the rocks that form 
the headland with great violence so Curr would have 
the Jetty present little surface or resistance to the 
sea and allow the water to wash clean through it. 
"I hope we shall be able to discharge a cargo 
very quickly and with safety in moderate weather," 
he concluded. 


The bay was frce from all danger and afforded 
good anchorage for sailing ships, cxcept in easterly 
weather. They dared not, however, approach the 
shore too elosely. 


At high water the whaleboat landed or shipped 
eargo from the jetty, and at other times from 
a large flat rock called Black Jack. 


On 23rd February, 1828, Hellyer reported that 
the road was finished. A mere track, eleared of 
timber to a breadth of from 12 to 20 feet, it 
climbed steeply from the coast for two milcs and 
in the course of twenty miles reachcd an altitude 
of 1500 fcet. Curr describcd it as the worst road 
that imagination could picturc and realised that 
it could not be improved exccpt at very great 
cost: “The soil of the forest is deep and strong 
elay which cuts up into deep and very tcnacious 
ruts except during wet weather, that is to say 
the whole winter and spring, and thcn the road is 
a canal of mud of from 12 to 18 in. in depth ” (?), 


Backhouse, who traversed the road five years 
after its eompletion writes just as unfavourably. 
“During about four months of the year provisions 
are dragged over this road in bullock carts for the 
supply of the population in the Hampshire and 
Surrcy Hills; for the remaining part of the year 
the provisions are transported on pack horses; 
the road is always damp, being formed of vegetable 
and red loam shaded continuously from the sun 
and air by the forest; in summcr, bullocks often 
perish upon it, though two days are taken for 
the journey of twenty miles and a relay of bullocks 
is provided half-way. The horses are often up to 
the saddle girths in mire for eonsiderable distances. 
The forest could be a good station for a penal road 
party: it would take 100 men several years to form 
a good road through it and to clear the land for 
100 yards on each side which would be necessary 
to keep the road dry. The situation would afford 
seclusion equal to a penal scttlement and with 
a smal degree of precaution, escapc would bc 
extremely difficult. A man would bc more at a 
loss to find his way in thesc forests if without a 
compass and out of sight of a road than a mariner 
in the midst of thc Atlantic” C"), 

To the few compelled to use this track, the 
carefully erected mileboards scemcd bitterly ironic. 

The first road considered by the agcnts of the 
Company was that from the settled districts to the 
Hils. On April 3rd, Curr instructed Fossey to 
seek a praeticable route from the Western Marshes 
to Hellyer's newly-discovered country and make 
his way from therc to the coast at Table Cape. 
" Although," he wrote, “I am of the opinion that 
ihe best route would bc found by way of the 
Clyde and the Shannon, yet as a road through 
the Western Marshes is so much shorter where 
you have your supplies and as a comparatively 
small portion of it remains unexplored, it seems 
you should attempt this in the first instance ” (?), 
He had no knowledge of the back country and 
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based his opinion on Jorgensen's statement that; 
in spite of inclement weather and impeded by 
snow, he had in four days walked from the Great 
Lake to the foot of the “Peak like a Volcano," 
traversing vast plains almost the whole distance " 
(7). Curr deeided to investigate in person the possl- 
bility of such a road, but Adey's resignation as 
resident superintendent of the lands compelled him 
to abandon the idea. The task was then delegated 
to Fossey but was never attempted.  Fossey's 
exploratory survey in April and his own visits to 
the inland districts eonvinced Curr that little 
rellauce eould be placed on the information supplied 
by Jorgensen. A road from the Lakes to the Hllis 
was impossible. 


The dlrectors took the opportunity afforded by 
the visit of William Kermode, a prominent Van 
Diemcn's Land breeder, to question him about 
the improvement of sheep. He told them that by 
purchasing the finest Merino rams he could procure 
and using them with the choicest native ewes, he 
had, in four crosses, succceding in obtaining a fleece 
as fine as that of the original rams 05. In 
view of this, Curr was instructed to invest as 
much as he could in creating a flock by purehascs 
in the island. 


This fitted in well with his own ideas. In fact, 
hc had already eounselled such a plan. The 
time was opportune because the low prices received 
for their wool in England had damped thc hopes 
of many an enterprising breeder. “I do not trust 
that I shall be so circumstanced within a very 
short time as to be enabled to take advantage of 
the depression," he wrote. “I hope at the same 
time that I shall continue to make the necessary 
purehases without rising the priee of stock in 
the manner, or to thc degree which the Australian 
Company's agents most inopportunely for them- 
selves have done In New South Wales” (?), 


From Thomas Archer, of Woolmers, and his 
brother Joseph, Adey bought 1500 highly-improved 
shecp at from 25s, to 30s. a head. The deal was 
gratifying because by careful selection the Archer 
Brothers had thc start by at least one season 
of all other persons in thc colony. 


Thesc, with the livestock brought from England 
in the Tranmere —46 Cotswold sheep (8 rams and 
38 cwes), two stallions (a Suffolk and a Cleveland), 
and four Tceswater or Durham cattle (2 bulls and 2 
eows), formed the nucleus of the Company's flocks 
and herds. 


[Here the manuseript ends. The remainder of 
the story is to be found in the notebooks, and 
mass of accumulated matcrial now in the 
archives of the library at the University of 
Tasmania, Hobart. 

The appended conclusion gives a brief 
outline of some of the material contained 
therein-—W.M.M.] 


CONCLUSION. 
by K. M. DALLAS. 


The manuscript notebooks from which this paper 
cvolved have been deposited in the University of 
Tasmania Library and, until thc Company's reeords 
are available to historians, will prove valuable to 
anyone studying this period of Australian history. 


They cover the period 1825-1859, except for two 
letters of 1871 referring to a subseriptlon by the 
Manager of the Company to the Mt. Bischoff Mining 
Company. It is ironical that this rich tin mine 
should have lain just outside the boundarles fixed 
by the Government to the Company's lands. 
Tronical, but also inherent in thcir purpose, which 
was to select open pastoral land, not foresteq 
mountains. 


Some may see the irony of fate or the elash of 
incompatible characters in the long ehronicle of 
frustration and failure, but it is more realistic 
to recognise that the failure was inherent in the 
conception of the Company. It was an anachro- 
nism. It was a repetition, in Australian conditions 
of a method of eolonial exploitation which had 
flourished in America in the previous two hundred 
years and had bcen destroyed by the Amerieans 
in their struggle for Independence. Governor 
Arthur was, very discreetly, the leader of a group 
of Tasmanian colonists who saw themselves as 
thc landed aristocracy. The Company's Charter 
was drafted at a time when the great East India 
Company was dying; when lts last remaining 
trade monopoly was being lost piecemeal to the 
new men on the spot, thc "country ' traders: 
hence its charter forbade it to engage in trage, 
In banking and in whaling, that “most profitable 
of eolonlal ventures," as Curr descrlbed it. 


The notebooks afford valuable dctail on the 
contemporary relations between Master and Ser- 
vant. The Directors cnjoincd strict religious 
observance, requlring that reeords of attendance 
at worship be ineludcd in reports. Bibles Were 
provided, octavo for the offieers and duodeeimo 
for other ranks. The virtues of diligence and Sobricty 
and "zeal for the Company's interests" were 
cxtolled and should be placed alongside Curr's 
strietures on the Indcnture system—that * Seven 
years’ slavery " which, in the eontemporary British 
and French sugar colonies, was a legal fictlon 
which prolonged actual slavery long after the legal 
fiction of its abolltion. Curr quoted frankly to 
the Direetors the strictures of the Colonial Scere- 
tary Montagu, on the Company's methods of 
hiring indentured workers. “Kidnapping” and 
“ methods of the recruiting sergeant " were common 
to indentured systems everywhere. 


The Company operated when these systems of 
obtaining labour were being destroyed by the new 
social forces. Curr’s preference for convicts is 
repeatcdly expressed, for reasons of skill and 
trustworthiness, as well as for the absence of 
erime untll the corruption of the Probation System 
supervened. His letters on labour problems in this 
remote outpost of the Colony bring out the essence 
of the trausportation system—the colonial demand 
for labour being the dynamic force to which the 
penal system of the mother country was adapted. 
He urged the Dircctors to press for larger supplies 
of convicts. The Directors’ pious hope that the 
aborigines might be tamed and made uscful also 
expresses the mercantilist attitude to undcveloped 
lands, 


Meston has written for us the most significant 
part of the Company’s story. The involved series 
of negotiations to escape froin the limitations 
imposed by its Charter has been thoroughly 
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before that was 


analysed and explained. Even 

over its hopes of great galn or important influence 
were ended, and the sueceeding ehroniclc would 
have been one of small expedients tried in the 


search. for mere survival. The Chartered Land 
Company belongs to the Dinosaur Age of Capital- 
ism. It rested on privilege and  vice-regal 
power, and its size and legal powers foredoomed it 
in an age when individual capitalism was emerg- 
ing, In the very year of the Company's foundation 
occurred the first of the true financial crises of the 
nineteenth century. Each crisis was marked by 
the fall of old-style firms and the rise of new men 
and new forms of business. 


The restrictions of its charter reflect the sus- 
picion of the new capitalism towards corporations 
enjoying special privileges. The injunction against 
banking, trading and whallng must be seen as 
speeific safeguards for British interests in these 
flelds. The granting of land outside the settled 
areas was more for the freedom of individual 
tmigrants than to foster development. Ignorance 
of the quality of the land and of the climate 
is a main cause of the Company's failure, and the 
only one not attributable to commereial jealousy. 
Had the area proved as sultable for sheep as 
the eastern parts of Van Diemens' Land it is 
“tertaln that strife between the Company and 
private speculators would have followed. Jf it had 
been permitted to select land In the Port Phillip 
region it Is certain that it would have been harassed 
by continual attaeks, both through official channels 
and by individual squatters. The refusal of colonial 
and British authorities to recognise the claims of 
the Port Phillip Associatlon arose from the “ public ” 
opposition to exelusive privileges. 


Thus the project was foredoomed in the sense 
that the growlng of fine wool on a large scale was 
impossible in the regions to whieh it was confined. 
The breeding of stud sheep, cattle and horses was 
of great importance to the colonies. The note- 
books reeord the extensive sales of these, not 
Only in Van Diemen’s Land. but also in Port 
Phillip, South Australia and West Australia, but 
this buttered no parsnips. In this as in the matter 
of land clearing. roads and farming experiments, 
the capital of the Company and the skill of its 
Cfficers aided the establishment of later genera- 
tions of individual farmers. but this was not 
Part of the Company’s intention. Yet it was 
Inherent in the eondltions of the time that the 
small man should milk the Company. Its policy 
Of fixed produce prices after 1842 enabled its 
tenants to survive the lean years at the expense 
of the proprietors until, by 1850, many were in 
arrears with calls, and some were in favour of 
liquidation. Thc whale was stranded on the North- 
West Coast and the small fish were living on the 
tarcase. 
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The remote control was another inherent defect. 
Repeatedly we find Curr's suggestions ignored, 
or amended at first and adopted when the chance 
of profit from them had passed. Failure to heed 
his warnings against rapid expansion of tenant 
farming led the Directors into the ruinous fixed 
price policy which his successor had to adopt. 
Their greatest failure at the Surrey Hills was 
due to their insistence that fine-woolled sheep be 
stationed here in large numbers. ‘The change 
to coarse-woolled sheep was warranted, but failed 
also, and ever since then those bleak uplands 
have served for cattle raislng only. 

Like its greater and more-favoured eontemporary, 
the Australian Agricultural Company, it was formed 
to take advantage of cheap land, cheap forced 
labour, and an expanding British market for fine 
wool Also both of them were compelled to select 
land in areas remote from settlement. The Van 
Diemen's Land Company had no advantage to 
compare with the monopoly of coal mining which 
its counterpart enjoyed for twenty-five years. 

Both were stinted on supplies of convicts and 
found that they could not prevent their free 
labourers from migrating to more settled parts. 
The Van Diemen's Land Company was too late 
In every venture it pursued. The opening of Port 
Phillip diverted capital and labour from Tasmania, 
and compelled it to ship its stud stock to that 
market, but the ending of the Land Boom caused 
it to resort to tenant farming at a time when 
rich tenants with eapital were not forthcoming. 

It persevered with farming during the years 
of low prices, only to abandon this for leasing 
and selling land, thus failing to profit from the 
price boom of thc Gold Rush years. 

The notebooks show material which suggests 
a later history of continual frustration of the 
hopes of absentee investors. They do not extend 
into the vcars of Tasmanian prosperity based 
on mining of gold and base metals. 

This brief refercnee to their contents is added 
in the hcpe that other students may profit from 
the work Meston had to leave incomplete. 
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corresponding ratio. ‘The value of merchandine im- 
ported in 1816 waa £47,256; in 1592 it was £112,982. 

Evidence of 1lenry Hughes, Blaekwell llall factor, before 


Ibid., p. 708. 


in King-Camden, 


a Committee of the House of Lords, 1828. Bischoff: 
op. cit. Vol. 11., p. 140. 
Memorandum, -/5/1824. Bonwick transscripts. 


First Annual Repnrt, 1826, See Bischoff: Sketch of Van 
Diemen's Land, 1432, p. 111. 

Henry Hughes, Binckwell lInll factor and n foundation pro- 
prietor of the V.D.L. Company, in evidence before a 
Committee of th House of Lords, 1828. Quoted: Bis- 
ehoff: History of the Wool and Worsted Manufacturers, 
Vol. ll. p. 183 


en 
e» 


en 
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Ce 


(A1) 


) Bathurst-Curr, 


Minutes of Court, 14 May, 1824. 

Application tu Bathurst, 22 May, 1824. Curr who did not 
join the Company until 1825, in a letter to Bathurst of 
22 Muy, 1825, cites the date erroneously as 21 May, 1824. 

Minutes of Court, 14 May, 1524. $ 

Minutes us to situatlon of land from Mr. Ingle and 
Briggs. Encl. with Bischotf-Bathurst, 13 July, 

Minutes of Court, 7 July, 1821, 

Applivation to liathurst, 13 July, 1824. 

Bisehoff-Bathurst, 13 July, 18524. 

Penrse-Horton, 30 Dee. 15824, and 22 Feb. 1825. 

Minutes of Court, 1 Dec, 1824, 

Minutes of Court, 

Curr: Account of the Colony cf Van Diemen's Land princi- 
pnily desluned for the use of Emigrants, London 1821. 

Now called Melton Mowbray, ü 

First Annual Report in M.S. in V.D.L. Office, London 

Minntes of Court, 2 March, 1525. 1 

Penrse-Horton, 30 Dee, 1824. 

Sorell-Bathurst, 29 Jan., 1825. 

Sorcll-llorton, 29 Jan., 1825, 

Ibid. 

First Annual Report. See Bischoff; Sketch of V.D.L, 1832, 
p. 100. Lb 

Ibid. i 

Fearsc-llorton, 11 Peb., 1825, 


Cnptain 
1824 


) Ibid. 


Minutes of Court, 25 Feb., 1825, and John Smith-pearse, 
24 Feb., 1825. 

Pearse-John Smith, 25 Feb., 1825, 

Pearse-Bathurst, 2 Mar., 1825. 

Penrse-Bathurst, 5 March, 1828. 

Memorial to Bathurst by James 
Junr., Thomus Kent, Charles 
1525. 

Curr-Lathurst, 2R Mar. 1825, —— 

Uorton-Curr, 14 und 25 April ,1825; Curr-llorton, 15 and 
30 April, 1825. 

Curr-Bnthurst, 22 Mar, 1826. 

Pearse-Horton, 22 Mar. 1528. 

learse-Horton, 11 Feb. 1825, and Curr-Bathurst, 29 Mar. 
1826. 3 

Sorell-Bathurst, 2 April, 1825, ordered to be 
May, 1825, together with Curr-Bathurst, 22 Mar, 1825. 
Bathurst-Curr, 15 April, 1825, and Curr-Dathurst, 15 
April, 1825. , 

Sorell-Bathurst, 2 April, 1825. 

15 April, 1825. 


Sorell-Horton, 23 April, 1825. 

Arthur-Hay, 22 April, 1826, 

The memo. encl. in Bathurst-Arthur, 
that Hortan was given charge of the West India Island} 
Demerara, Berbice, Ilonduras, Bahnmns, North Ameri 
ean colunies, while May had the East Indies, Ceylon 
Mauritius, Cnpe of Good Hope, Malta, lunian Isles 
Barbary States, Gihrnltur, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, 
Hellgolund, New South Wales nnd Van Dicmen's Land. 

First Annual Report quoted by Bischoff, p. 100 et seq. 

Curr-Bathurst, 1 Sept., 1825. 

Rathurst-Arthur, 14 Sept. z 

Curr-Horton, 30 June, 1825; Stephen-llorton, 7 July. 
1825; Sorell-Burnurd, 4 Aug., 1825, in a private Jetter 
(Bonwick trunseripts). 

Curr-Bathurst, 31 Aug., 1825. 

Bnthurst-Arthur, 12 Sept., 1825. 

Vnn Diemen's Land was proclaimed independent of New 
South Wales hy Governor Darling on 3 Dec., 1825, and 
n Legislative Council established. 


Hall, R.N., James Dixon. 
William Murray, 12 ae 


printed, 1l 


6-7/1825, Sety out 


OCATION OF LAND, 


Sce p. 34. . 
This paper eontained the following:— 
Curr-Bathurst, 23/4/1826: Sorell-Bathurst, 2/4/1825; 
Bathurst-Curr, 15/4/1825; Curr-Bathurst, 18/4/1825. 
Bnthurst-Arthur, 2/6/1825. 
Curr-Inglis, 11/3/1826. 
Sorrell's letter of 2 April, 1825, p. 24, 
Curr-Inglis, 11 Mar., 1826. 
Montagu (Col, Sec.)—Curr, 8 Mar. 
Curr-Inglis, 11 Mar.. SUE 


Arthur-Bathurst, 4 April, A 
Arthur-Pnthurst, 1 Jan., 1825. Hist. Rec. Aust., Series Ile 


&c, Vol, IV. p. 311. k 

Arthur-Jlorton, 28 Oct., 1824. Hist, Rec. Aust., Series lll. 
Vol. 1V.. n. 225. 

Arthur-Buthurst, 2 Jan., 1826. 

Arthur-ltathurst, 4 April, 1826. 


1826. 


) Arthur-Hay, 22 April, 1826. 


Nobart Town Gazette, 1 April, 1826. 
Late of the 83rd Regt. He was personal known t? 
Lord St. Helens, who had recommended him to Bathurst. 


A. L. MESTON, 


Hamilton (Acting Col. Sec.) —Curr, 28 June, 1826. 

Curr-Bathurst, 22 March, 1525; 31 Aug.. 1825. 

Scott's Map, a chart of Van Dlemen's Land from the best 
Authorities and from Actual] Surveys and Measurements, 
Published 1824. 

Observations of the Land Commissioners on loention, meas- 
urement and arrangements of the V.D.L. Co.'s Land, 
11 April, 1828; and on enclosure in Arthur-Huskisson, 
16 April, 1828, The owner of the run was Thomas C. 
Simpson, J.P. 

p name for the Western River, now called Meander 

iver. 

Curr-Inglis, 14 June, 1826. 

Bathurst-Arthur, 14 June, 1826. 

Curr-Bathurst, 14 June, 1826. 

Curr-Enthurst, oe al 1825. 

826. 


O.D. 14 June, 1 

Curr-Inglis, 14 June, 1826, 

Adey-Curr, 27 July, 1826. 

Curr-Inglis, 4 Sept., 1826. 

Adey-Curr, 15 Sept., 1826. 

Curr-Hamilton (Acting Co. Sce,), 30 Oct. 1826. 
Curr-Hamilton, Oct., 1526. 

Curr-Inglis, O.D. 34, ?3 Nove. 1826. 


Curr-Inglis, idem, 

Curr-luglis, idem, 

Curr-Arthur, 28 Nov., 1826. 

Minutes of Executive Council, 4 Jan. 
Curr-Inglis, 31 July, 1826. 


1827. 


) Curr-Inglis, 15 Nov., 1826. 


Hay-Arthur, 21 Mar,, 1827. 

The Company was given one inillion ucres in one con- 
tinnous location but, ns probably one quarter was of 
such a nature ns not to be useful, they were required 
to pay quit rent on only three-quarters of a million 
acres. 

Arthur-Bathurst. 21 Mar., 1827. 

Arthur-Bathurst, 15 Nov., 1826. 


) Curr-1ng.is, 23 Nov.. 1826, 


Curr-Inglis, 15 Nov., 1826, 
1826. 5 qu D : 

Th's minute of the 1 Dee., 1826, was se s 

4 in Arthur-Pathurst, 13 Mnr., 1821. D M MMaMenslonure 

Minutes of the Executive Council, 26 Dec., 1826. 

Hellyer's Report, of 13 Mar., 1827, printed in full in Bis- 
choff's " Sketch of the History of Van Diemen's Land," 
London, 1832. i 

Fossey's Report of 26 May, 1527, printed In 
* Sketch of the History of Van Diemen's Land. 


and Arthur-Bathurst, 15 Nov. 


Rischoff's 


) Curr-Inglis, 17 April, 1827. 


Inglis-Curr, 24 Jan., 1827. 
Curr-Bathurst, 30 Aug., 1825. 
Bathnrst-Inglis, 6 Jan., 1827. 
Hathurst-Arthur, 7 Jan., 1827. 


) Court of Directors-Curr, 18 May, 1827. 


Inglis-Curr, 22 Mnr., 1827, 

Bathurst-Arthur, 18 April, 1827, and, for this affirmation, 
see the appliention to Bnthurst of 4 Feb. 1825. 

Court of Directors-Curr, 18 May, 1827. 


) Curr-Inglis, 19 May, 1827. 


Lady Franklin tu Miss Simpkinson, 12 Oct., 1841, de 
H remark of Dr, Turnbull. nmoting 

Court of Direetors-Curr, 16 Aug. 1827. 

Inglis-Hay, 5 Sept. 1827. 

Inglis-llay, 5 Sept. 1827. 

Idcm. $ 

Huaklsson-Inglis, 8 Oct., 1827. 

Huskisson-Inglis, K Oct., 1827. 

Arthur-lluskisson, 16 April, 1828. 

Wedge'a Report of 1828. 

Arthur-lluskisson and enclosures, 16 April 1828, 

The DBlnekwood. 

Wedge's Report. 
Lesislative Council, 1861. 

Arthur-Huskiason, 16 April, 

Curr-Inglis, 16 May, 1828. 

Court of Directors-Curr, 15 Dec. 1827. 

Minutes of the agreement are in lluskisson-Arthur, 1 Jan., 
1828. 


Printed us a Parliamentary Paper, No. 21, 


1828. 


) D'rectora-Curr, 4 Mar. 1829. 
) Enclosure, Curr-Direetors, 


10 Nov., 

Curr-Directors, 10 Nov. 1827. 

Curr-Dircctors, 10 Nov., 1827. 

The term " plain " is used in Tasmania to signify any 
grassy expanse of country naturnlly free of trecs. 

Curr-Directors, 14 Mnr., 1829. 

Megomelaena sphaeroccphula. 

Wedge’s Report of 1828, 

Curr-Directors, 13 Feb. 1829. 

Burnett-Curr, 30 Jan., 1829. 

Arthur-Murray, 31 Jan. 1829, 

Hobart Town Courier, 7 Feb., 1829, 

Curr-Directors, 14 Mar., 1829. 


1827. 


M.A. 61 
(") Curr-Direetors, 23 Oct., 1829. 
(*) Curr-Directors, 27 May, 1824. 
(^) Curr-Directors, 20 Aug., 1829. 
(5) Curr-Col. Sec., 23 Oct., 1529, 
(9) Curr-Directors. 23 Oct. 1829. 
(5) Memo.: Frankland-Col, Sec., 29 Dec., 1829. 
(9) Arthur-Twiss. 9 Nov., 1829. 
(?*) Conference he'd 30 April, 1830. 
(") Murray-Arthur, 27 May, 1830, 
(*) Pcarce-Hny, 25 May, 1830. 
(ee) Curr-Directors, 22 Nov., 1830. 


Curr-Directors, 14 Dec., 1830. 
Curr-Dircetors, 4 May, 1831. 


) Curr-Col. Sce. 17 May, 1831, and 18 May, 1831. 


Frankland-Col. Sec., 17 Dec., 1831. 


(14) Minutes of Executive Council, 26 Mar., 1832. 
(O) Curr-Col. S-e.. 1 June, 1832. 

(17*) Frankland-Arthur, 24 July, 1832. 

(17) Minutes of Exeeutive Council, 27 Aug., 1832. 


ni. 


IV: 
@ 
(2) 


Curr-Directors, 5 May, 8 June, 4 Oct., 1832. 
Goderieh-Arthur, 27 Mar., 1833. 
This letter conveyed to the Directors Murray's " definite 
and final" arrangements. 
Arthur-Goderich, 24 July, 1833. 
Hutchinson-Directors, 24 Dee., 1833. 
Memos, to the Sceretary of State, 14 Feb., 14 April, 1834. 
Directors-Curr, 23 Scpt., 1834. 
Aberdcen-Pearse, S April, 1835. 
Glenelg-Arthur, 20 June, 1835. 
Dircetors-Curr, 20 Aug., 1835. 
Curr-D.rectors, 23 Dce., 1535. 
Curr-Directors, 23 Dec, 1835. 
Curr-Directors, 31 Mny, 1536. 
Curr-Direetors, 31 Aug., 1835. 
Curr-Directors, 31 May, 1836, 
Curr-Directors, 31 May, 1836. 
Curr-Directors, 22 Nov., 1830. 
Minutes of Executive Council, 7 Dec., 1535. 
Proposals to emigrants, 1833. 
Minutes of Executive Council, 7 Dec., 1835. 
Curr-Directors, 11 Sept., 1832. 
Arthur-Glenelzg, 14 Jan., 1836, 
Eweu-Glenelg, 12 Jan., 1534. 
Arthur-Glcnetg, 14 Jan., 1536. 
Curr-lnglis, 6 Mar., 1827. 


) Directcrs-Curr, 20 July. 1837. 


Stephen-Ewen, 23 Aug., 1547. 
Ewen-Gienely, 8 Sept.. 1837. 
Dircetors-Curr, 7 Dee., 1837. 
Stephen-Ewen, 23 Mar., 1838. 
Ewen-Glenelg, 10 April, 1838. 
Stephen-Ewen, 10 April, 1838, 
Directors-Curr, 16 May, 1839. 
Luabouchere-Ewen, 25 May, 1839. 
Colonial Seerctary-Gibson, 12 Dec., 1843, 


EXPLORATION, 


MSS. In the V.D.L. Co.'s office at Burnie. 

Inward and outwurd despatehes and enclosures of the 
Governors, held in Tasmanian State Archives. 

Jorgensen's MS. Journal, 1826, in the Mitchell Library 
Sydney, , 

Third Annual Report of the V.D.L. Co., 1828. 

Ross: Hobart Town Almanac, 1529-1836, 

Bischoff: ‘Sketch of the History of Van Diemen's 
Land," London, 1$32. 

Geological Survey Bulletins: No. 3, ' Mount Farrell," by 
L. K. Wnrd: No, 10, ‘ Balfour," by L. K, Ward. 

Prcecedings of the Legislative Council, 1861, 1881. 

Flinders; Voyage to Terra Australis. Introduction. 


POTENTATE OF THE NORTH. 


Minutes of Court, 5 July, 1825. 

Joint instruction to Curr and Adey, 14 Sept., 1825. 
ct Court, 9 Aug., 1825, and 1.D., 15/12/27. 
Times, 15/9/26. 

I.D., 15/12/21. 

Minutes of Court, 23 Aug. 1825, thongh Lorymer was not 
appcinted until 6 Sept. 1825, replncing Richardson, 
who was nppointed with Fossey. 

O.D., 11/3/26 nnd 29/3/26. 

O.D. 29/3/26. 

Order No. 7, 25 July, 1826. 

Minutes of Council of Management, 8/4/26, but no third 
meniber had been nominated, nnd O.D., 8/4/26. 

Colonlal Times, 21/4/26. 

Colonlal Times, 23/12/25. 

Idem., 10/3/26. 

idem.. 10/3/26. 

Colonial Times, 9/6/26. 


Minutes 
Colonial 
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(5) Murray's Austral-Asiatic Review, April, 1828, p. 141. 

(9) As sct out in Bathurst-Curr, 15/4/26. 

(5) Hobart Town Gazette, 30/11/26. 

(5) Colonial Times, 16/11/26. Zeal here outran judgment, for 
whaling and sealing were expressly forbidden by the 
charter. 

('*) Hobart Town Gazette, 17/9/25. 

(©) Hobart Town Gazette, 17/9/25. 

?) Hobart Tuwn Courier, Mar., 1835. 

) Hobart Town Gnzette, 29/5/1816. 

) Melville: Van Diemen's Land Almanac, 1832 

) Launceston Advertiser, 4/1/1832. Leading article. 

) Supra. Cap. 1. Note 37. Brigws had received as his grant 

the well-known estate of Merton Vale. 


(?*) O.D., 14/11/26. 

(7) 1.D. 4/3/26, nnd advertisements in the local papers in 
November and December, 1826. 

(**) Colonial Times, 10/11/26. 

(*) Colcninl Times, 9/12/1825, 

(™) O.D. 70, 10/11/27, and Lloyd, Thirty-thrce Years in Tas- 


mania and Victorin, p. 264. 

(7) Minutes of Council of Management, 14/12/1826. 

(5) Not far from the modern district of Chudleigh. 

(*) O.D. 150, 7 Oct., 1530. 

(*) Curr-Bathurat, 30 Aug., 1825. 

(=) Bathurst-Arthur, 13/9/25. 

3) Arthur-Bathurst, 4/4/1426. 

=) Hathurst-Arthur, 5/9/1826, 

(=) O.D. 37, 14/12/1826, 

C?) Goldie-Curr, 26/12/1826. 

(") Curr was a magistrate by virtue of his position as member 
cf the Legislative Council. Arthur-Bathurst, 21/4/1826. 
H.R.A. 1]H., Vol. V. 

(*) O.D. 150, 7 Oct.. 1830. 

(*) O.D., 13 Feb., 1826. 

(9) O.D., 6/3/1821. 

(#) Orders 15, 24/1/1827, and 18 of 17/4/1827. 

(95) Arthur-Hay, 22/4/1226, 

(*) O.D. 86, 13/8/1829. 

(=) LD. 4 May, 1826, 

(^) Minutes of Conncil of Management, 18 Jnue, 1827. 

(*) Minutes of Council of Management, 9 July, 1827, and Order 
21, 26/1/21. 

(^) Minutes of Council of Management, 13 July, 1827. 

(5) 1.D., 23/8/27. 

(73) Abolished 18/11/27. Sce 1.D., 15/12/27. 

C= el. D5 12/276 

(*) Murray's Austral-Asiatic Review, Feb., 1828, pp. 23-29: 
June, 1828, pp. 287-299, and H.T.C., 3/11/1827, and 
17/11/1827, for aceonnts and prospectus of the Bank: 

and O.D. 1, 11/3/1826, for the handsome profits made by the 
V.D.L. Bank, founded in 1823. 

(5) O.D., 24/11/1828. 

€^) O.D., 7/10/1830. 

(7) LD. 15/12/1827. 

C^) Ross's Van Diemen's Land Almanack, 1835, p. 304. 


V. THE COMPANY AND THE ABORIGINES. 


Meston's paper " The Tasmanians—A Summary," pub- 
lished in the Records of the Queen Victorla Museum, 
Vol. Il.. No. 3, provides a useful background to this 
section. 
) O.D. 51, Dee., 1828, 
) The parklands found hy Hellyer at the Surrey Hills and 
Hampshire 1lills were their summer hunting-grounds 
kept clear hy annual burning off. 
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Order No. 4, 22 Mar., 1826. 

Despatch No. 11, 28 Feb., 1825. 

Despatch No. 45, 8 Oct., 1828. 

Despatch No. 100, 16 Nov., 1829. 

Despatch No. 103, 11 Dec., 1829. 

Despatch No. 118, 2 Mar., 1830. 

Déspatch No. 86, 13 Aug., 1529, 

Despatch No, 100, 16 Nov., 1829. 

Despatch No. 100, 16 Nov., 1829. 

Despatch No. 111, 3 Jan., 1530. 

Despatch No. 130 28 April, 1530. 

Despateh No. 192, 4 Nov., 1831. 

Incoming Despatch No, 83, 28 Oct, 1828, 

Incoming Dospateh No. 40, 23 Aug., 1827. 

Outgoing Despatch No. 234, 12 Aug., 1841. 

Outgoing Despatch No. 241, 3 Nov., 1841, 

Dah te Despateh No. 1 (Cibson, Company's Agent) 25 
reb., 2. U 

Outgoing Despatch No. 218, 19 June, 1832. 

Outgoing Despatch No. 221, 8 Aug., 1832. 

Despatch by Dr. J. llutchins, 10 April, 1834. 

Outgoing Despatch, 13 June, 1844. 

Outgcing Despatch, Dec. 1842. 


| 


SETTLEMENT OF LANDS. 


Gencral Instructions, 14/9/25. 

Gen. Order 4, 22 Mar., 1826. 

O.D., 8/9/26. 

Gen. Order 9, 8/9/26. 

Adey-Curr, 27/7/1826. 

Report of Goldie to Curr, 28/11/1826, 

30 Ang., 1826. 

O.D., 1/7/26. 

O.D., 30/7/26. 

Adey-Curr, 28/10/26. 

O.D., 13/11/1826. 

O.D., 14/5/1527. 

O.D., 13/2/1827; 

O.D. 6 Oct., 1826. 

O.D., 3 Nov., 1826. 

O.D., 7 Oct., 1830. 

Idcm. 

O.D., 17 April, 1827. 

Curr-Hellyer, 28 April, 1827. 

Minutes of Council of Management, 10 July, 1827. 

O.D., 13 Dec., 1828. 

Curr-Arthur, 1 June, 1832. 

Report of a visit to the settlement of the V,D.L. Co by 
James Backhouse and George W. Walker, enclosed in 
Arthur-Hay, 9 July, 1833. 

Curr-Fosscy, 3 April, 1827. 

See Jorgensen's " Fragment of a Journal" a 
Annual Report of the V.D.L. Co., 1828. nd (LESEN 

LD., 30 Aug., 1826. 

O D., 13 Feb., 1827, and 7 Oct., 1830. 


L. G. SHEA, Government Printer, Tasmania. 


